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Transition Curves. 

Will the gentleman who signs his communication 
‘* Tangent” kindly send his name and address? Other- 
wise it is impossible for us to publish his communica- 
tion. 








Another Pass Fraud. 


We are requested to warn railroads against issuing 
passes toa person who signs himself J. J. Morehouse, 
General Manager Chambersburg & Gettysburg Rail- 
road. Mr. Morehouse has not been connected with that 
railroad for more than a year, but we have before us a 
letter dated Nov. 17, 1893, written on the letter head of 
the railroad bearing his name as General Manager. 








Uses of Cattle Guards. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Referring to the communication from ‘ Loco” of 
Insein, Burma, and your comments on the same in the 
Railroad Gazette of Jan. 5,1 would call attention to 
the fact that the protection of bridges and tunnels by 
the use of cattle-guards and fences is practiced in this 
country. Most of the bridges and tunnels, as well as 
some of the deep, narrow, rock cuts, on the Cincinnati 
Southern Railway are protected in this manner, In the 
case of bridges the cattle guard is placed on the embank- 
ment some distance from the end of the bridge, and 
the fence built along each side from the cattle guard 
either passing under the first span orccnnecting with 
the stone abutment, thus preventing cattle from getting 
on the bridge. The tunnels usually have the entire ap 
proach fenced, the fence passing over the portal and the 
cattle guard placed near the end of the approach. 

Wm. C. JEWETT, M. Am. Soe. C. E. 











The Finish of Locomotives. 


NEw YORK, Jan. 2, 1894, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I see an editorial of Dec. 29 defends American locomo- 
tivesin the matter of appearance. That is good and 
ought to be done, but can’t we finish details simply and 
harmoniously, and also improve the general appearance 
of the engine and tender, taken together, by introducing 
greater continuity of outline from the one to the other 
and smoothing off some of the embellishments and 
crookedness and independencies to which the German 
refers, without at the same time sacrificing the great 
advantages we have with open or un encased finish ? 

M. P. 

{Undoubtedly the designers of American rolling 
stock, not only locomotives, but cars, have a good deal 
to learn yet about the esthetics vf design, and they 
must have learned a good deal at the World’s Fair. 
They must have seen many examples which suggested 
to them that it is possible to have a machine efficient 
and economical and at the same time look well. Grace 
of line was shown in many of the minor parts of the 
English and German rolling stock, where nobody in 
America seems to think that it is possible to introduce 
it, and yet the highest type of design is that which 
combines grace with utility. Probably no one but a 
Philistine will dispute so wise and yet so common- 
place an utterance as this.—Editor RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 
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Railroad Extension in England. 


BY w. M. ACWORTH. 
A year back I contributed to the Railroad Gazette an 
article with the above title. I then pointed out that, as 
the English law made it impossible for any new 
railway to be built, or any existing line to be extended, 
without the authority of a special act of Parliament 














and, as Parliament itself has prescribed, that, of any 
project for which legislative sanction is to be sought in 
the following session, notice must be given in the No- 
vember preceding, Englishmen have before them every 
autumn the railway programme for the ensuing year. 
The programme for 1893 was dull and meager. We now 
know that that for 1894 is yet more dull and yet more mea- 
ger. Financial stringency, labor troubles, grandmotherly 
legislation as to safety appliances and methods of train- 
working, and, lastly and chiefly, the shock to confidence 
given by the compulsory reduction of statutory maxi 
mum rate3, have among them brought railway con- 
struction to an almost absolute standstill. Nowhere is 
the falling off more conspicuous than in London itself. 
Two years back there were six or eight underground 
electric lines projected. Last year there were two 
more. This year tbere is only one, a scheme fora line 
to run out eastward from the City, through densely 
peopled working-class suburbs to the outskirts of Ep- 
The Central London Company, which 
three years back obtained possession of the greatest ar- 
tery of traffic in the world, but which has not yet issued 
a prospectus, much less begun to construct its line, now 
seeks for power to extend the time during which it can 
commence condemnation proceedings. 

Leaving London, the Great Western proposes to con- 
struct a new line to tte west of England, which will 
avoid the détour by Bath and Bristol, and relieve the 
glut of traffic on Brunel’s old road. The reason for this 
step may perbaps be found in the fact that down in 
Cornwall a new company, a dependency of the rival 
London & South Western, proposes an extension from 
Wadebridge to Truro, which would tap one of the most 
valuable sources of Great Western traffic. Asillustrating 
the permanence of English conditions, it is perhaps 
worth mention that this new company, the North Corn- 
wall, claims compulsory running powers—in America, 
I believe, you call them ‘trackage rights”—over the 
Great Western from Truro to Falmouth and the Lands 
End, by virtue of an act of Parliament passed in 1845. 
when the ** Battie-of the Gauges” was raging, and when 
the railway mania was justrising to its culminating 
point. 

In another part of the Great Western system a new 
line is projected of more than merely local interest. 
Itistorun from Birmingham to Stratford-on-Avon, a 
town which Americans are commonly reputed to know 
better than Englishmen. But its interest does not stop 
there, for at Stratford it makes connection with an ex- 
isting line, the East and West Junction, which carries 
it on to within a few miles of Aylesbury. Then the new 
lineof the Sheffield company, which was sanctioned 
last year, will carry it forward to that point, and at 
Aylesbury it comesin contact with the Metropolitan 
railway, of which, as also of the Sheffield company, Sir 
Edward Watkin, the solitary go ahead railway pro- 
moter still left in England,is the Chairman. So in this 
way a new competing route will be formed all the way 
from London to Birmingham. 

The mention of Sir Edward Watkin naturally sug- 
gests notice of the fact that the Channel tunnel and 
the Channel bridge projects are both to be brought for- 
ward once more. In the present temper of public opin- 
ion the only thing more unlikely than their obtaining 
leave to proceed at all is that, having got their act, 
they should find investors to subscribe the necessary 
capital. 

But to return to the West of England, or rather 
t> Wales; the Great Western has had a line to Mil- 
ford Haven for nearly half a century, but so far it 
has not done much to develop the possibilities of Mul- 
ford as a port for the Atlantic trade. The projectors of 
your Long Island scheme will be glad to heur that a 
new railway is this year to be promoted from Milford 
to Carmarthen, where connection can be made with the 
North Western and with the Cambrian, and so with the 
general railway system of the country, who!ly independ. 
ent of Great Western control. South Wales, indeed, 
is at the present moment the only prosperous district in 
the country. Inthe steam-coal region behind Cardiff 
there are three or four important extension projects on 
foot, and all the docks along the coast are either in- 
creasing or about to increase their accommodation. 
South Wales, by-the-by, has been agitating for some 
time past for a new trunk line to London. The line 1s 
not forthcoming just yet, but, by way of putting a spoke 
in its wheel, the Great Western, which already owns 
the Severn Tunnel, has now agreed to buy up, jointly 
with the Midland, the Severn Bridge, the only other 
means of communication across a wide and difficult 
estuary with a range of tide something like 50 ft. The 
bargain, however, needs confirmation by Parliament. 
Whether that confirmation will be granted remains to 
be seen. 5 

There are only two other schemes in England which 1 
need notice. A new company called the Sheffield Cen- 
tral promotes a biil for the establishment of what you 
would call a union depot in the heart of the city of the 
same name. The scheme seems on the face of it a very 
good one, for the existing stations are both small and 
inconveniently placed, but whether the various com- 
panies will be induced to come into it is still uncertain. 
There is astrong feeling here in favor of each company 
maintaining its independence and reserving a free hand 
to deal with its own business in its own way. 

Up in the Northeast, on the coast of Durham, there is 
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another interesting problem. In the heart of the district 
monopolized by the North Eastern there is a small rail- 
way running a few miles, from Sunderland to Seaham, 
which is the private property of the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, a millionaire coalowner., That this railway 
should be continued southward from Seaham to Har- 
tlepool is admittedly an urgent local necessity. Last 
yeara small independent company sought leave to make 
the line, but its bill was rejected for obvious engineer- 
ing faults. This year not only does the small company 
come forward again, but the North Eastern company 
itself promotes a practically identical line. Lord Lon- 
donderry, it is understood, wiil support the North 
Eastern in preference to the new company, and presum 
ably Providence will declare itself on the side of the 
big battalions. But the decision of Parliament will be 
not without interest as at least one straw to show how 
the ever-veering wind of public opinion shifts between 
the two points of competition and monopoly. 

There is one scheme of public interest in Scotland, an 
extension of the West Highland Railway, from Fort 
William, on the Caledonian Canal, across the barren and 
desolate deer forests of Invernesshire tothe West Coast 
at Knoydart. The importance of the line is to be found 
in the fact that it admittedly is not a commercial under- 
taking. It may, and doubtless will, greatly benefit the 
fishermen and crafters, but can hardly be expected to 
pay a4 percent. dividend. The Government is accord- 
ingly expected to guarantée interest on the bulk of the 
capital, and though in the favored Emerald Isle gov- 
ernment guarantees of railways have been common 
enough since the beginning of railway history,a govern- 
ment guaranty in Great Britain is an absolute novelty. 

Ireland also has one interesting bill, and one only. 
There are in Ulster two flourishing railway com- 
panies, the Belfast & County Down and the Belfast 
& Northern Counties. But the monopoly of the traf- 
fic between Ulster and Doublin isin the hands of the 
qreat Northern, a company which, it is only fair to say 
after a long period of extreme and well deserved un 
popularity, has done a good deal in the last few years 
to redeem its reputation. Butforall that the Ulster 
spirit will not brook subjection, and accordingly the 
Midland Great Western comes forward with a project 
for extending its existing line from Kingscourt across 
the counties of Cavan, Monaghan, Armagh and Tyrone 
toa junction with the Northern Counties Railway at 
Cookstown, so opening up a new and independent route 
both to Belfast and to Derry. The length of the new 
line will be about 75 miles, and though the estimated 
cost is, according to English ideas, but small, being 
reckoned at some £10,000 sterling per mile, the project 
is on the whole the most important one of the railway 
year, but unless railway coustruction takes a fresh 
start very soon, there will be ere long a good many ‘en- 
gineers’ offices to let in Westminster. 

Imay, however, add that the opening of the Man- 
chester Ship Canal is not the only evidence that inland 
navigation is beginning to command increased attention. 
The Thames Conservancy, the body controlling the 
Thames from the source to the sea, has various import- 
ant schemes of reclamation and embankment on foot. 
The Grand Junction Canal, which comes into London 
from the north alongside of the London & North West- 
ern Railway, seeks power to amalgamate the under- 
takings of the Leicestershire and Northamptonshire 
Union and the Grand Union Canal companies. So, too in 
Ireland, the Grand Canal Company proposes to buy up 
the rights over the Barrow navigation, or in other words 
to concentrate in one hand control of a water route right 
through the centre of Ireland from Dublin to Waterford, 
On the other hand, the South Yorkshire Navigation 
Company, which several years back obtained powers of 
compulsory purchase over the important Don naviga- 
tion near Sheffield, at present the property of the 
Sheftield Railway Company, has apparently failed to 
find the necessary funds. Atleast Parliament is to be 
asked next session to grant a further extension. of time 
for carrying out the project. 





Train Loadings for Railroad Bridges.* 


The great advance made within recent years in the 
matter of metallic bridge construction, and the gradual 
convergence of opinions toward uniformity in our prac- 
tice, have led many to hope for and believe in a final 
solution of all the various minor points connected there- 
with. The writer never has accepted any such idea, and 
does not believe that we have reached the end of our 
education or development in any direction. The tend- 
ency to seek for a “final standard” in any engineering 
construction, regardless of changing conditions, is a 
harmful one. Take from the engineer the right of 
professional judgment, and how does he differ from an 
automaton? While the writer does not believe that all 
the disputed points in engineering practice can ever be 
brought to positive uniformity, we can, by fair and 
thoughtful discussion, approach it more and more. To 
do this in the mort effectual manner, it will be better to 
limit the discussion so far as is practicable to one sub- 
ject matter at a time. The one subject upon which 
there is more general interest than any other connected 
with railroad bridges is the character of the live loading 
to be specified and upon which there is afar greater 
probability of harmony than many others. . . . 

The miscellaneous collection of train diagrams now in 
use has grown tentatively and naturally till it has 
reached its present absurd condition. The first engines 
selected were properly the heaviest actually existing 
engines, with the useless refinements of all their frac- 





* Extracts from a paper by Theodore Cooper, M. Am. Soc. C. 
K. Read before the American Society of Civil Engineers Jan, 
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tional dimensions and weights. In noocther way could 
the managers of our roads have been made to pass from 
the uniform loads then in general use toa higher load- 
ing for their bridges. No theoretical or badly propor- 
tioned engine would have been accepted. Such would 
have been considered as evidence of the ignorance or 
impracticability of the engineer, not only as to the 
proper proportions of a real engine, but as to the desira- 
bility of a more suitable train-load by which to pro- 
portion his bridges. That it was the most important 
advance toward better bridges will not be questioned 
by any one having knowledge of tbe past history of rail- 
road bridge building. As this step forward was neces- 
sary upon all our,various railroad systems, it was natural 
that each engineer selected the engine and train best 
suited to meet the circumstances of his own case. 

The next step was the inventing of typical engines to 
represent the expected developments in the future 
traffic of the various roads. The result is naturally one 
of confusion; but, nevertheless, it was a necessary evil 
for the time being. The ultimate purpose has now been 
accomplished, and we can now readily reduce order 
out of chaos by the selection of a few typical trainloads 
sufficient to cover all practical cases. 

We can all agree upon the uselessness of refinements 
in dimensions or weights. It would also seem possible 
to agree upon two types of engines to represent the 
loadings produced by passenger and freight trains with 
varying wheel loads to suit each special case. We can 
also accept without question the freight trainloads as 
the only car loadings necessary to consider, for the 
heaviest passenger car (114,000 bs.) crowded with people 
will not give a load per lineal foot of track over 2,000 
ibs,, nor a wheel-load exceeding 12,000 Ibs. 

It the above general statements can be accepted, it 
would appear to the writer possible to reach a har- 
monious conclusion as to the standard trainloads 
suitable for different railroads, and that*’such train- 
loads can be arranged so as to be changeable by regular 
gradations to any,extent, thus meeting all present 
conditions and providing for any future ones, without 
introduction of any complications in methods of cow- 
putation other than uniform increase by percentages. 
Then each computor, who has his special method of 
determining the straias due to any trainloading, 
whether by tables, diagrams or otherwise, can readily 
change to any new condition by increasing all the 
strains by a fixed proportion. For example if we as 
sumed the following diagram as representing the 
standard freight engine and train for minimum load- 
ing: 
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nels, freighthouses, station platforms, etc., of all roads; 
and for double-track roads it would require increased 
width between tracks, involving wider cuts, embank- 
ments, tunnels, bridges and other changes. Increased 
height, also, would involve changes in tunnels, bridges, 
etc. 

We can therefore assume that radical changes in the 
wiéth and height of cars are not very probable from the 
present outlook of clearances, Moreover, a careful con- 
sideration of the fact that we are not now using the 
full cross-section of our car bodies formore than a 
small percentage of the freight handled by the rail. 
roads, on account of the great loads that would be im- 
posed upon the journals and the yreatly increased 
strength of frame needed, is an additional reason for 
believing that wider and higher cars are not probable. 

The cross-section of the average box car in general 
use does not exceed 55 to 60 sq. ft. 

The largest car body known to the writer is the 40-ft. 
furniture car of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road (see Railroad Gazette, Jan. 27, 1893). ‘this has an 
inside cross-section of 74 sq. ft.; but only 3 ft. 4 in. in 
depth is allowed to be used for wheat and corn (capacity 
limited to 50,000 Ibs.), its full inside height being 8 ft. 9 


in. 

If this car were built strong enough to be filled with 
wheat or corn, retaining the same outside dimensions, 
the useful cross-section would not be more than 70 sq. 
{t. 

Such a car fully loaded with corn or wheat would 
have a capacity of 130,000 lbs., farin excess of any car 
now in use; it would, however, only impose a load of 
4,000 Ibs. per foot of track, allowing 1,000 Ibs. per foot 
for the weight of the car itself. 

In table No. 1 the writer has collected the general de- 
mensions of the heavier cars in actual] use to-day upon 
American railroads, with the loads they impose upon 
the track per linear foot and upon each axle. It will be 
seen that, with the exception of the gun cars, no cars 
are intended toimpose a load as high as 4,000]bs. per 
foot of track, or more than about 24,000 lbs. upon a 
single axle. Table No. 2 gives a summary of the freight 
handled by a number of the most important roads 
many roads do not give any classification of the freight 
handled by them), which we mav accept as an approxi- 
mate guide in consideration of this subject. In table 
No. 3 [omitted] is given the weight per cubic foot of the 
principal articles other than ores and metals, measured 
on the space occupied by such articles as usually stored. 
And in table No. 4 [omitted] are gathered. the weights 
per square foot of floor space of a number of represen- 
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engine to cover different conditions, without’ departing 
widely from the proportions of actual engines. 

As the loadings throughout the whole train are all 
fixed proportionally to the governing load on the 
drivers, the strains in each case will also be directly 
proportional to this load; therefore, all strains due to 
any engine and loading of the series can be obtained 
proportionally from the strains due to Engine 235. 

The accompanying diagram for the passenger engine 
can be increased in like manner. If, then, we label our 
ininimum trainloading E. 25, we can adopt a nomencla- 
ture readily understood by any one, as, for example, E. 
30 would bea trainioad 20 per cent. heavier than E. 25, 
kK. 35 40 per cent. heavier, etc.; the live loads in the two 
cases beingin like manner 20 and 40 per cent. beavier 
than those for E. 25, 

‘The previous diagrams are only offered at present as 
illustrative of the method proposed by the writer. If 
that be accepted as a desirable one, the exact values to 
be selected for the several weights forming the mini- 
mum trainloading can be more readily reached by 
mutual discussion. ‘ 

As a preparatory step toward this discussion, the 
writer has collated certain data to be attached to this 
article as bearing upon the possible future trainloads. 

The great increase in the weight of engines and car- 
loads during the past few years has impressed many 
with'the belief that the increase for the future may be 
atasimilarrate. This is hardly possible, as we shall 
endeavorto show. There are several factors that tend 
to limit the increase to a possible determinate maxi- 
mum, as far as the Joad per lineal foot of track is con- 
cerned, and this is the principal point of trainloadings. 
These factors are the limitations of the cross-section of 
the car body, the capacity of the axles or journals and 
the methods of loading the cars. 

In like manner the advance in weight of the engines 
is controlled by the maximum load on one driver and 
numerous constructive features of the general ma- 
chine. As the engine is practically limited to one 
line of railroad and often to asingle division of such 
railroad, the restrictions are not so general as for cars 
which are liable to pass over wide ranges. The 
veculiar features of special roads, such as the road- 


ved, rails, curves and so forth, may allow the use|” 


of engines totally inadmissible upon other sys- 
tems. But that there is an economical limit to the 
size of our engines is certain, for, not only can we see 
a limitatiom of the engine wheel loads in spite of im- 
proved roadbeds and heavier rails, but also a final com- 
promise in the existing struggle between the tractive 
power of the engine and the draft mechanism of the 
ears. The destruction of freight trains on 
most of our mountain divisions through the breaking 
away of the train, from failure of the draft mechanism 
to equal the hauling capacity of the engines, must wipe 
out an important part, if not all, of the gain hoped for 
by the use of much heavier engines. 

As for the cars, these, by the necessities of ready ex- 
ehange from road to road without transfer of freight, 
must be adapted to the general limitations of the gen- 
eral railroad system of the continent; hence, there are 
limitations to the width and height of such cars. The 


width of cars cannot pass certain accepted limits with- 
out affecting the clearances at existing bridges, tun- 


tables appears to the writer to justify the following line 
of reasoning: 

The average box car, which may be taken as repre- 
senting the car of greatest storage capacity, has about 
33 ft. of effective storage length, and occupies about 37 
ft. of track. With a possible maximum cross-section of 
70 sq. ft., the storage capacity of such a car would be 
2.310 cu. ft. If this space could be fully utilized for the 
heavier coals (56 Ibs.), the carrying capacity of the car 
would be 130,000 lbs. and the load per running foot of 
track (allowing 1,000 Ibs. per foot for weight of, the 
car) would be 4.500 Ibs. Loaded with corn or wheat, the 
capacity would be 111,000 Ibs., and the load on the track 
would be 4,000 Ibs. per foot. It would be impossible to 
exceed these loads by a large part of the ‘‘machinery,” 
“castings,” “structural ironwork” and “‘stone,” on ac- 
count of the difficulties of storing them on the cars in a 
compact shape. a : : 

If, therefore, we consider the difficulties of loading 
and fully storing such cars, it would appear that 4,000 
Ibs. per foot of track will cover at least 90 per cent. of 
the freight handled by the general railroad system of 
the country. A 

Such a car as we have assumed would weigh, loaded, 
148,000 Ibs. This load wouid give 37,000 lbs. on each 
axle for four axles, or 24,666 Ibs. for six axles, which 
would require two six-wheeled_ trucks under each car 
or three four-wheeled truck. While this last metho 
has been employed for certain ore cars, it is hardly 
likely to become the practice. 

In addition to the above facts, it must be borne in 
mind that cars built for these heavier loads must be 
made stronger and necessarily heavier; that such 


of lighter freight handled, in order to keep up a paying 
general circulation of rolling stock, and that in such 
cases we have increased the non-paying tonnage to the 
detriment of a large body ef freight to benefit another 
class. The natural tendency must therefore be to get 
cars which will be the best suited for the average rather 
than the heavier freight. 

All things considered, therefore, we think it very im- 
probable that our train-loads will ever exceed, asarule, 
4,000 los. per foot of track. 

No doubt we can also agree that we ought to con- 
struct the bridges of even minor or weaker roads up to 
a standard equal to the diagram E, 25, or can start with 
this as a minimum loading. 

As passenger engines are liable to pass over even 
minor railroad systems, which may not have a heavy 
freight traftic, to make a connecting line for some gen- 
eral through passenger route, bridges of all roads 
should be proportioned for the heavy passenger engine. 
While passenger trains are lighter than freight trains 
per running foot of track, the concentrated loads on the 
passenger engine frequently induce heavier strains upon 
the shorter spans or panels than the heavier freight en- 
gines. In addition, therefore, to the freight train and 
engine a pair of wheels witha heavy concentrated load 





should be employed to proportion our bridges. 
Passenger engines with 40,000 Ibs. on each pair of four 
drivers are in use, and some are desizned with 45,000 Ibs. 
on each driving-axle. Instead of introducing a second 
diagram to cover this case, it has been the writer’s 





practice to require that two concentrated loads, at a 
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beavier cars must frequently be used for the larger body | 





fixed distance apart, shall also be considered. For this, 
he requires, for the ligster specifications, that two 
40,000 Ib. loads, at a distance of 7{t., must also be pro- 
vided for, and for the heavier specification, two 50, 
Ib. loads. 

The writer would, therefore, offer asa basis for dis- 
i mg the following specification for varying train- 
oads. 
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Ble |S lm | oe [Sele 
Kind of car. olf | a = BO |Ofl a. 
Cle| Me ] ee as | 2S) ee 
sl€=| 28 | 58 | BE | gs] 82 
° 
Zia |e |o |e /8 
P. R. R. hopper gon@ola. 4/29.2) 23,260) 60,000) 83,200)2,° 3|20,800 
t. T.,V. & Ga, 4 . 4/30.6} 25,000! 50,000) 75,000) 2.459'18,750 
Ches. & Ohio so | 480.9! 28, , 000} 2,732| 21,000 
Phil. & Read. “* “ =, 4/35.4) 22,800) 60,000) 82,800/2,343/21,200 
Phil. & Read. coal car. . 4/23.6) 18,480) 56.000) 74,480/3,170|18,620 
L. S. & M.S. gondola car. 4/35.6) 27,150! 60,000) 87,150)2,455)21,790 
lu. S.& M.S. ore car..... 6/34.3) 26,500! !60.00¢ -500|3,985) .2,750 
Dul. & 1. R. ore car...... 4/24.6) 24,400) 53,760) 79,160/3,19 1/19.540 
L. & N. box car ......... 4/35.8] 28,000) 60,000) 88,000)2.100)22,0: 0 
SOP USK OSE ic. s ccaceca ca 4/30.9) 23,500) 50,000; 73,500/2,390)18,375 
S P. a A PORE 4'3€.9} 27,000) 50,0¢0! 77.000/2,095;19,250 
N. Y., L. E. & W. box ear 4/36.5] 1,940] 60,000) 91,9:'0)2,524 | 22,975 
Peidte 8h. DOR ORE, osices calc 4 37.6) 30,000} 60,000) 99,000)2 405) 22,500 
C.,C., C. & St. Litbox car. 4/38.4) 33.500} 60,000) 93,500|2,460/23,375 
Streets’ stock car......... 4/4.4] 29,890] 60,000} 89,800/2,226) 22,450 
Wicke’s refrigerator car 4/35.6) 42,200) 59,000} 92,300)2,600| 23,075 
P. R. R. refrigeratorcar. 437.6) 41,400] 60,000) 161,400/2,700| 25,300 
A.,l. & St. Fe refriger- | . 
NE | ES aR 4/57.6] 41,590} 49,000) 81.590)2,173/20,375 
P.R.R. gun truck, old.. 8/33 | 26,100] 30.000|116,100/3,518 14,512 
‘* cable ear..... 849.2) 51,8 0|100,000) 151,800/3,779 18,975 
Krupp 120-ton | | 
Gi sn Riskbedvcctesssnas 16)20.9]175 090,270,090! 445,000 4,903 27,812 
P. R. R. Krupp 62-ton | | 
UID oo oo Sie, Song) save nys <> eee 113.300 140,000 253,300/3,580)21, 108 
P. KR. R. single gun ecar,. 6/35.4 45,000 100,000 145,060 4,113)74,166 
Bald win’s locomotive car + 33 —_ 70,000) 94,000'2,849 21,750 











TABLE No. 2.—CLASSIFICATION OF FREIGHT HANDLED BY 
RAILROADS. . 

The total freight handled during 12 months, amount- 
ing to 153,658,240 tons. upon the following railroads, viz.: 
New York Central & Hudson River R. R., Lake Shore 
R. R., Pennsylvania R. R., United R. R.’s of New Jer- 
he Philadelphia & Erie, New York, Lake Erie & 

estern R, R., Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R., St. 
Louis & San Francisco R. R., Union Pacific R., and 8,400 
miles of railroads in Iowa, is classified as follows : 


ons ’ Per cent. of tota 

Hoalanid.ooke: so. 0.666556 cscs 66,289,094 44 
ASP 8 eco os Segal cae, vane oo oe 9 
IN aids sels cw dues scouus ues 11,588,910 7 
Merehandise.... .... ....sccees 20,427,453 13 
Farm products... «0. 9,491.496 6 
MN eatictscganenes 8,193,952 6— 
TREO os) ccvsisiciaig incidence seis »868, 1 1 
RON cs cincasis cca biseucueseivacne owe 5,138,494 3.5 
Pi, and bar metal.............. 4,905,372 3 
Machinery and castings....... 3,385,395 2 
MANO BUG is gicicsiscccncand veces 7,934,780 5.5 

MOR eas sastrepsvceeete. 537 152,658,240 100 








Review of the Coal Trade for 1893. 


The Coal Trade Journal has published its annual re- 
view of the coal business during the past year. Trade 
has not been active, but there has been a large increase 
in the output. From the census report the production 
in net tons for each census year is given as follows: 





Anthracite. Bituminous 
HOO sicesas paress HER eoeesindeees 138,899 3.814.951 
BL sieciccua sussosaaieelacamcerecn oewaaee 9,398,332 5,775,077 
ME cSsisicl | Woivcniewasiiniecinnetioa anions 15 661,275 17,190,415 
Nn So cake cusccacavousecsuemeeuae 28,619,872 42,776,624 
BU. si sie can aislenclentiniess selsiwercesie oe 45,544,970 94,495,000 


The editor estimates that for 1893 the production will 
be 50,000,009 tons of anthracite and 113,000,000 tons of 
bituminous. The foregoing figures include the coal 
consumed in and about the mines. 

Shipments of anthracite coal for the last seven years 
have been: 


BE i sm nivi0s aie hicatedewe’s seviabeine sb Ort ealetrncte nce 34,641,017 gross tons 
BENS Nigga wialelae sce visio Renal TanwN cia seee Coe gine 88.145,718 gross tons 
MUM cra refare.ohcla vais stalapisiaik aisle slo elo naae Meine ei bee 35,407,710 gross tons 
KG cence din Cesc malias wi claw oe ccvcscicobe sean 35,805,174 gross tons 
MMM so prc tol cis ohn aia oS Se od Viniccee v'gsee erste ana we .... 40,418,336 gross tons 
Moos ranel ascituin aides 63> | wa maiviereibibiiatelwiets 41,893,320 gro s tons 
1805 (partly estimated)... .ccocsccccccsecces 43,000,000 gross tons 


Tt appears that the Wyoming district, in which a 
number of new concerns have lately been established, 
still ships more than half of the total anthracite pro- 
duced, as is shown by the following figures, giving the 
shipments to Dec. 1: 





District. Tons 1891. Tons 1892, Tons 1893. 
Wyoming region........ 19,440,198 20,908,584 21,970,238 
Lehigh region...... ...... 5,800,448 5,837.305 6,370,592 
Schulkill region.......... 11,619,717 11,551,349 . 11,312,299 

Total 11 months ...... 35,860,364 38,297,239 39,653,131 


The increase in the Lehigh district is due tothe ac- 
tivity of the independent operators. The statement 
of shipments by months showsin nearly every month 
an increase over the preceding year, and the disposi- 
tion on the part of those producers who are also car- 
riers to rush shipments in dull months is stated to be 
the cause of all the evils that beset the anthracite trade. 
In June and October the shipments were far too large 
for the requirements, and a reduction in the prices 
necessarily followed. The weakening of the ‘‘combine” 
on the downfall of Mr. McLeod is regarded as having 
been a good thing for the country. The individual op- 
erators who sell coal to large companies at 60 per cent. 
of the tidewater price have done well during the year, 
and the association which they have recently formed is 
believed to promise good results for them. The use of 
small sizes of anthracite coal for steam purposes has 
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increased during the past year. The table of prices of 
anthracite at tidewater shows the following : | 
Broken. 


& 


coal mined. The imports 
from Nova Scotia were 


Rodger Ballast Cars. 





| of the rails, to flange the rails and leave them clear for 


regular traffic, and to distribute the bulk of the ballast 


The hopper design of car is much favored for trans- | at the ends of the ties where required. 


porting ballast and distributing it upon the track in 
position for track raising, and when provided with a/|sides and ends, the hopper extending between and 
Imports of coal are equal to about two per cent. of the :dumping device by-means of which the amount of bal- 


The car shown in fig. 1 has an inclined bottom at the 


slightly below the inner axles of the trucks. The door, 














about 30,000 tons, more 
than twice as much asin 
1892, This is due largely 
to the interest of certain 
Boston capitalists in the 
mines there. The total 
imports of bituminous for 
the first 10 months of the 
year were 926,098 tons, 
about 17,000 tons less than 
the year before. The ex- 
ports were 1,161,929 tons 
of anthracite and 1,884,181 
tons of bituminous, The 
record of shipments. to 
Canada and Mexico show 
large increases, in conse- 
guence of the inclusion, 
since May 1, of shipments 























gcing by rail. Of the exports, 2,- 
366,000 tons went to British North 
America, 153,000 tons to Mexico, 
and 273,000 tons to Cuba. Canada 
uses about 5,400,000 tons of coal, 
of which about one-third comes 
from Nova Scotia, and the bal 
ance mostly from this country. 

Marked activity in the pro- 
duction of bituminous coal is 
noted during the past year in 
every state. The Beech Creek 
district has shipped 200,000 tons 
more than in 1892. The Cumber- 
land district shows an increase of 
300,000 tons; the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, 400,000 tons, and the Nor- 
folk & Western, 300,000 tons. The 
production of coal and coke in 
Virginia and West Virginia is 
growing rapidly, and shipments 
are made to the West as well as 
to the Atlantic seaboard. sShip- 
pers of coal from Pittsburgh by 
river have had a very bad year 
owing to the long-continued 
drought, and the competition of 
shippers in the Kanawha and 
other districts is threatening the 
Pittsburgh trade all along the 
Ohio River, 

The paragraph of this review re- 
ferring to business between the 
Allegheny Mountains and the 
Missouri River is devoted chiefly 











Fig. 4.—Track as Left by Plow, 








17 ft. in length, opens longitudinally at the bottom, the 
amount of opening, and hence the amount of ballast dis- 
tributed, being regulated by means of a lever at the end 
of the car. The lever operates a shaft extending length- 
wise of the car at one side of the hopper; to the shaft 
are attached the ends of chains. The chains extend 
around under the door and are fastened to the door at 
the opposite side. By operating the lever the shaft is 
revolved and the chains wound or unwound and the 
door closed or opened. 

Some of the dimensions of this car are: Length of car, 
32 ft.; width of car, 8 ft. 9 in.; height of top, above rail, 
6 ft. gin. lts capacity, level full, is 14.6 cu. yds., but 
18 to 20 cu. yds. may be heaped onto each car. The con- 
struction is such that the car may be readily changed 
into a standard 30-ton flat, or into a 30-ton gondola, at 
but a small expense. 

The method of unloading is as follows: The hopper 
dvor of the forward car is opened sufficient to allow only 
what ballast the track will hold to run out. As the 
second car arrives at the end of the ridge left by the 
first carits hopper is opened and the filling begins at 
the end of the fill made by the first car; this is con- 
tinued forall! cars in the train. A carload of ballast 
usually fills the track for a distance of 70 to 90ft. A 
train crew can easily unload atrain of these cars in a 
few minutes, The car is well adapted for use in filling 
trestles, the handling of coal and ore upon elevated 
dumps and distributing cinders from division points. 

The plow used with the cars described above is shown 
in fig. 2. The plow is attached to the rear end of the 
train and when it reaches the place where the firet car 
began discharging its load, the plow is lowered to the 
track by means of the screw and handle seen in the cut 
shown. The plow in the lowest position, and following 


to discussions about wages, the large number of mines |!ast distributed may be regulated, such cars are valua-, the train, leaves just enough ballast between the rails 
and the varied quality of their products making com- | ble equipment for any railroad. A suitable plow should | and plows the remainder to the outside of the rails and 
petition active. Coke has suffered from the depression | be used with such cars, to be attached at the rear of the | leaves it on the ends of the ties. By such distribution 


in iron, and the price is lower than for some years, 


ballast train, to level off the ballast to about the height | only a small quantity, at most, of the ballast is wasted 
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| 


and the ballast intended for one track is not distributed | 
over adjacent tracks. 

Fig. 3 shows the rear car of a train unloading and the | 
plow distributing the ballast. 
ance of the track after the ballast train has 
its load. 

The equipment above described is made by the Rodger | 
Ballast Car Company, Monadnock Building, Chicago, 
and isat presentin use by the Illinois Central, Great 
Northern, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, ‘‘ Soo Line,” 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and other railroads. 


deposited | 








Rapid Transit in Chicago. 


It seems likely that the present year will witness con- 
siderable progress in the development of rapid transit 
facilities in the city of Chicago. This advance will 
probably be mainly in the construction and extension 
of the various elevated lines, two of which are now in 
operation, another in process of construction, but which 
will doubtless be in operation before the year is half 
over, and another, the Northwestern Elevated Railroad, 
to which a franchise was granted last week. 

The ordinance provides that the latter read shall 
commence at Congress street, or at a street or point 
north of Congress street, and between ‘Vabash avenue 
on the east and Market street on the west, and extend 
in a northerly and northwesterly direction to the 
Chicago River; thence across the Chicago River at a 
point between Cass street and the north branch of the 
Chicago River ; thence extending in a northerly and 
northwesterly direction to the city limits. 

Considerable opposition to thie road was developed, as 
it was unknown to the general public who the promo- 
ters were, andit was feared by many that the plan was 
engineered by the North Side cable interests, to prevent 
the building of the proposed north branch of the Lake 
Street Elevated Railroad. The promoters of the road 
have strenuously denied that Mr. Yerkes is in any way 
interested in the road, and a glance at the names of the 
promoters of the scheme, as they are now published, 
would seem to be sufticient proof that the company means 
business. Mayor Hopkins vetoed the ordinance as first 
passed and recommended that it be so amended as to 
require that the company shall build and have in opera- 
tion, within three years, five miles of track on the 
main line,and to complete the main line to the city 
limits within ten years under penalty of $25,000 for 
every mile of road not completed within that time. He 
also proposed adding to the clause which stipulates an 
annual license fee of $50 for each car used 
the provision that after the expiration of ten 
years from the commencement of the operation of the 
road, itshould be required to pay annually into the 
city treasury some percentage of its gross receipts, and 
recommending 1 per cent. during the second period of 
10 years, 2 per vent. during the third period of 10 years, 
and 3 per cent. during the remainder of the 50 years 
for which the franchise was granted. These amend- 
ments were made and the ordinance passed. Another 
amendment compels the company to file plans for all 
routes within a year after the acceptance of the ordi- 
nance and also that the ordinance must be accepted by 
the company within 30 days. The backers of the road 
have not yet signified their intention of accepting the 
terms offered, but as the present need of better facili- 
ties is apparent to everyone conversant with the situa- 
tion, it seems probable that such arrangements will 
eventually be made asto make it an object for some 
one to build the road. It is understood itis the inten- 
tion of thiscompany to use electricity as a motive 
power. 

An ordinance was passed by the City Council last May 
authorizing the Lake Street Elevated Railroad Com- 
pany to construct three branch lines and requiring the 
company to file a certified copy of the survey of the dif- 
ferent routes with the Commissioner of Public Works 
before Jan. 1, and also that the proposed north branch 
be built to the city limits within three years. The nec- 
essary papers have been filed, and the company proposes 
within two years to give tothe north division a road sim- 
ilar to its Lake Street line. The facilities of the company 
for performing the work are very good, as it has its own 
construction company, and can begin work without the 
delay that usually follows the organization of a com- 
pany for this purpose. The company proposes to start 
ts north branch from a point on Lake street and east 
of Fifth avenue and run ina northerly direction to the 





city limits, 

The plans of this company for a downtown exten- 
sion seem doomed to disappointment, at least for the 
present. So many objections were urged against the 
erection of its structure aiong Madison street as to 
make it clear that the consent of the owners of the 
necessary frontage could not be obtained. The exten- 
sion of the line on West Lake street is progressing 
rapidly. 

The West Side Metropolitan Elevated Railroad Com- 
pany has all the two-track structure on its main line 
erected, the ties laid and a part of the rails in place. 
Nomething over half a mile of the four-track structure 
is up, and foundations are laid as far east as Jefferson 
street. Surveys for the two branch lines are completed 
and iron ordered for a part of the northwest branch. 
It is expected that the road will commence operations 


in the spring, 
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The annual] meeting of the stockholders of the Chicago | 


& South Side Rapid Transit Railroad Co., or “Alley,” | 


was held on Jan. 4. Considerable interest has been 
been known for some time that there was an opposition | 
to the re-election of directors favored by the Chicago City | 


Railway interests. Messrs, Lobdell and Farwell, repre- | 


senting the opposition, sent out last week a letter to | 


the stockholders of the company calling for a more vig: 
orous policy and management and asking for proxies on 
the following platform : 
them. 


| possible moment. Third, a downtown loop if it is possi- 


| ble to get one. It is thought by many thai trains should | Maintenance of way. 
| be run as often as every three minutes as far south as| 
Fifty-first street, and that only one in three of the trains 


should be run over the less profitable part of the road, 
extending from Fifty-first street to Woodlawn, at which 
point it seems impossible for the elevated road to com- 
pete successfully with the fast suburban train service of 
the Illinois Central. It is generally understood that the 
management of the road is in the hands of parties inter- 
estedin the Chicago City Railway and believed by many | 


First, fast trains and more of | 
Second, extension to Englewood at the earliest | 


| material, 


This statement shows the expenses of operation to be 
55.9 per cent. of the gross receipts, and the average cost 
The maximum cost per 


| per passenger to be 2.76 cents. 


Fig. 4 shows the appear- | manifested in this meeting for the reason that it has | passenger was in January, 1893, when the operating ex- 


penses amounted to £4!5 per cent. of the gross receipts, 
or a cost per passenger of 4.73 cents. In October, 1893, 
| the operating expenses amounted to about 35 per cent. 
| of the gross receipts, and the cost per passenger to 134 
‘cents, The report shows the division of the expenses 


to be as follows: 
Dec. 16, 1892, 





December. “4 31, 

Passenger earnings3....... .......05+ $84,188 $1,535,471 

Expenses: 

2,468 24,221 

Maintenance of rolling ‘stcek....... 2,734 55,999 
Conduc‘ing ne Se dealelno 47,347 667,743 
General expenses, RE See 5,104 _88,520 
$57. 617 "$816, 495 

NOt COPNINTS sooo svoss scvccncaveecs $6,521 $688,976 








Telescopic Ashes Elevator. _ 


An ingenious machine for raising ashes, or similar 
from a basement and delivering them di- 














Fige 1. 


that it has been the policy toso control the elevated 
road as to interfere as little as possible with the plans 
and income of the cable road. 

The directors elected were W. W. Gurley and General 
Manager Hopkins, representing the Chicago City Rail- 
way holdings, and Edward L. Lobdell, representing the 
opposition. General Manager Hopkins was made Presi- 
dent of the road in place of Arthur W. Wheeler, who 
was one of the retiring directors. President Wheeler 
in his report declared that the attitude of the manage- 
agement on the question of extensions was the same as 
that of the opposition stockholders, and that the ex- 
tension of the road to the north by means of a loop or 
otherwise is an imperative necessity, also that it is 
believed that an extension to Englewood is desirable, 
and recommended the immediate aceomplishment of 
these undertakings if possible. The statement of re- 
ceipts, expenses and passengers carried from Dec. 16, 
1892, to Jan. 1, 1894, is as follows: 











Fig. 2 


Telescopic Ashes Elevator. 


rect to a wagon is shown in the two illustrations, 
The machine was designed specially for use in such 
buildings as have their own power or heating plants in 
the basement. It is usually erected under the sidewalk 
with the cast-iron frame shown at the top of fig. 2 set 
into the sidewalk; the opening is covered when the 
machine is not in use. When it is desired to elevate 
ashes the elevator isrun up by power through the hole 
in the sidewalk to the proper height to discharge into a 
wagon, and the ashes are shoveled into the bucket at 
the bottom. Fig. 1 shows the device extended and 
ready for use; fig. 2 shows it when telescoped below the 
walk and covered over. 

This machine is in use in many of the large buildings 
of Chicago. It is made by the Link Belt Machinery 
Company, of Chicago. 





Steel in Car Construction. 





The following is a synopsig of the paper on Steel in Car 
Construction, read at the® December meetiig of the 
Western Railway Cluv by Mr. J. D. McIlwain, of the 
Harvey Steel Car Co.: 

The cars exhibited at the World’s Fair by the royal 
Prussian railroads were of two classes—coal and lumber 
cars, both built entirely of iron and steel. Asa piece of 
tine workmanship. these Prussian cars are asuccess, but 

















Expenses 

er pass. 

Receipts. Expenses. Passengers, Cents. 
Dec. 16, 1892...... $32, od $29,863 653,685 4.57 
January, 2 49,705 1,051,139 4.73 
F ebruary. 48,810 1,056,444 4.62 
March.. 53,969 1,274,318 4 24 
April.... 53,393 1 550,994 3.49 
| ee 2 90,814 3,204,485 2.74 
PRE ss eee: seaeyie LZ 84,964 3,474.€65 2.42 
SS 5z eee 3,042,612 2.45 
BNUORE 56. <0 0's D2, 67,327 3,241,95 2.8 
September........ 186,592 82,004 3,931,859 2.09 
October... 5, 93.96L 5,376,220 £75 
November 7 56,505 He 675 3 88 
December 57,647 »283,378 4.43 
$1,533,415 $846,495, 30,705,432 Avg. 2.76 


are too expensive in first cost. Kruppshowed a pressed 
steel passenger car truck frame, which is in advance of 
‘the usual European practice, and may be worth the con- 
| sideration of the American railway man. Next on the 
li:t are the trucks and two flat cars produced by the 
Fox Pressed Steel Co. These cars are constructed of 
pressed steel from patents controlled by that company, 
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The parts, asin the Prussian cars, are riveted together, 
making a very strong job. The cars of the Harvey 


Steel Car Works, at the Fair. consisted of 
a box, coal and tank car, and the _ frames 
of these cars were built entirely of steel. 


The material for sills, needle beams, posts and braces, 
plates and rafters, is of a standard section. The trucks 
aré of diamond pattern, and entirely of steel. The largest 
of the two gun cars of the Pennsylvania Railroad has a 
capacity of 285,000 lbs.; weight, empty, 175,C00 Ibs. Its 
length over all is 90 ft. 9 in.; width, 9 ft. 10 in.; height, 
9 ft.10in. The wheel base is 80 ft. 3in. When the car 
was loadee. with the —— gun, weighing 370,000 Ibs., 
the totai load op the rails was 445,000 lbs., and the 
weight on each wheel 6,953 Ibs. The car frames are 
built of steel plates. The lighter of these two monsters 
is built on the same principle as the larger one and rests 
on 24 wheels, or four six-wheel trucks. Imagine such a 
car built of wood. The frames of the numerous cranes 
and steam shovels at the Fair were of steel. But few 
of the wooden wrecking cranes of years ago are now in 
existence, 

There are a number of designs in steel or iron, which 
were not at the Fair, which may be worthy of note. 
The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern has several flat 
cars with channel iron sills that have beenin service 
some 15 years with good results, especially in cost for 
maintenance and reaewals. 

Probably the most extensive experiment yet made 
with metal frames was with cars built with iron pipe 
underframes, and, no doubt, the result derived from 
the use of these cars has retarded the advance in metal 
underframes. 

Other metal frames designed in this country are still 
in their infancy. buropean and other foreign countries 
have made marked progress in metal car constructien, 
and demonstrated to their satisfaction that the metal 
car is more economical than the wooden. The economy 

in steel cars is in the reduced cost of maintenance and 
renewal The Spanish freight car is built on the four- 
wheel principle. The‘underframejis made of channel 
iron ; the upper frame of oak, and the siding, lining and 
flooringof pine. The wheels have wrought iron cen- 
ters, steel iires and steel axles, A more modern type 
of car was designed and built at Lancaster, England, 
by the Lancaster Railway Car Co., for the Ceylon Gov: 
ernment, It has bogie trucks, and is not unlike the 
American car in general appearance. The draft and 
buffing arrangementis English. The foursills are 9-in. 
channels with 3-in. flanges. The center sills are 16 in. 
apart, The width of frame is 8 ft. 4 in. ; length of body, 
31 ft. ; weight, 25,300 pounds. 4The trucks are of the 
plate typ2, each side being of one piece of pressed steel, 
with flange on outside top edge, the half elliptic springs 
being placed between the flange 
and journal boxes. The wheels 
have wrought iron centers, steel 
tired, and are 38 in. in diameter. 

The Italian raiJroads have this. 
year adopted tbe eight-wheel cars 
with bogie trucks, with a capacity 
of 30tons. Their old standard is 
similar to the Spanish four-wheel 
cars of 12 tons capacity. 

The Mexican railroads are tak- 
ing to the steel frames to such an 
extent as to build all their new 
stock of steel. The Mexican cars 
are very similar to the American 
type. 

From previous experience, it 
has been demonstrated that a 
steel frame car can be built that 
will embody 150 per cent., or two 
and one-half times, greater resist- 
ing strength, at least 300 per cent. 
longer life, cost 50 per cent. less, 
cost for maintenance and weigh 
15 to 20 per cent. less, than the 
modern American wooden car. 
Let us analyze the figures: First, 
greater resistance: the strength 
of four 6 in. 13-lb. and two 12-in. 
32-lb. I beam longitudinal sills, 
combined with 6-in. 15-lb. I beams 
for end sills, and body bolsters 
of 10in. steel plates, will give 
a resisting strain two and one- 
half times greater than six 5-in. x 
9-in, wooden sills as constructed 
in present practice. Length of 
life: The average life of a 
wooden car, on account of decay, 
is 12 years, A steel frame will last 
say 48 years, or four times longer 
than a wooden one. This is based 
on what we actually know regarding wood and by 
comparison in steel in bridge construction. 

Maintenance: We claim a saving of 50 per cent. a 
moderate estimate. In steel there is no shrinkage; 
therefore there is no labor expended the first two or 
three years in taking up slack. There is no wear and 
very little tear in steel. When a car is 12 years old it 
costs more to maintain it in safe condition than it is 
worth, according to M. C. B. rules of depreciation. Ina 
steel car all that requires renewal is the wooden parts, 
such as floor, siding and lining. Of course the wheels, 
axles, journal bearings and brakeshoes depreciate the 
same on all cars, wood or steel. Less weight: The 
Harvey cars on exhibition weighed as follows: Box car, 
28,900 lbs.; gondola, 22,(00 Ibs.; tank car, 19,000 lbs.; 
against an average weight for wooden cars of 34,000, 
26,000, 22,000 1bs., respectively. A little calculation will 
show what can be saved by using steelcars. The average 
life of a wooden freight caris 12 years. We will take 
the low estimate of 36 years for a steel car properly con- 
structed. The cost per year to maintain a wooden car 
is estimated at $30, or $600 for 12 years. First cost, $650; 
two renewals, $1,300. Total, $1,950. Add to this mainte- 
nance for 36 years at an average of $50 a year, or $1,800; 
niking total principal invested $3,750. Adding to this 
sx per cent. compound interest, would make an outlay 
of $2,151.40 for 12 years ; $6,478.39 for 24 years, and $13,- 
111.44 for 36 years for one wooden car. For a steel car, 
tirst cost would be $800; maintenance at an average of 
$25 per year for 36 years would be $900; a total of $1,700 
principal invested; with six per cent. interest added, 
would make an outlay of $2,027.68 for 12 years; $4,795.54 
for 24 years, and $9,310.29 for 36 years, showing a saving 
in favor of the steel car of $123.72 in 12 years; $1,682.85 
in 24 years, and $5,834.15 in 36 years; an average of 
$162.06 per year. On 1,000 cars, according to above calcu- 
lation, $162,060.80 would be saved in one year, and 
$5,834,160 on 1,000 cars in 36 years, by using steel cars 
instead of wood. eae 

One of the weak points in cars as at peor built is 
the draft appliance. I am satisfied that steel center 
sills, including the draft arrangements, can be success- 
fully applied to freight cars, and that steel in passenger 
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car construction can be more successfully used than it 
has been yet. The breakage of center sills over bolsters, 
and the continued renewal of draft timbers, would be 
overcome. These two items cost more for maintenance 
than all the rest of the car above the wheels. 

If a good non-telescoping device were in usc on all cars 
in passenger trains, the loss of life, limb and property 
would be reduced to a minimum. The vestibule has 
done much toward preventing this evil. The writer be- 
lieves that the coming car will be built on radically dif- 
ferent lines from the present. The principal change will 
be in the end. 
and vestibules being separated from the car frames 
proper, they will and should be one and the same. 

An outline of what I would call an ideal passenger car 


frame that would make telescoping and crushing in of | atid rdacleand for cach tabla 


ends and sides a thing of the past isas follows: Use) 
two 12-in. I beams, about 32 lbs. per foot, for center sills, | 
and six 8-in. 18-lb. [beams for side and intermediate | 
sills ; two 8-in. 20 lbs. per foot, I beams for end sills. The | 
center sills to project below the end sills, say, 6in., to| 
permit the draw-bar passing between the center sills. | 
The draft stops should be placed the same as in freight | 
ears. Make the side plates of 6-in. I beams 13 lbs. to the | 
foot. the end plates of 6-in. I beams, 16 lbs. to the foot, 
with eight 3x4 in. angles for corner and end posts, with | 
1gx3in. plate for end brace. Such construction would 
reduce the liability of wrecks toa minimum. The day | 
is not far distant when you will not only see steel center | 
sills, but complete steel frames for both passenger and 
freight cars. For the former asamatter of safety, | 
strength, long life and economy; for the latter as a mat- | 
ter of economy in cost for maintenance and dead weight. 
That the cost of repairs will be greater with steel than 
with wooden frames is a question open for argument. 

As to its being necessary to have special machinery to 
repair steel cars, every well-appointed railroad locomo- | 
tive and car shop is equipped with punches, shears, cold | 
saws, bulldozers, etc., and that is about all that is 
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Instead of the platforms, draft timbers | 


| ered independent of the other by means of screw and 
-handwheel, and the sides are gibbed to the main 
; column so as to take up all lost motion. The two side- 
| heads, with their spindles and hangers, travel back and 
| forth with the main heads and can be disconnected at 
| will. They are arranged to fall down out of the way 
| below the line of the main bed, and these changes can 
| be made in a very few minutes. Suitable fences are 
| provided on the top of the framework, and improved 
' clamping devices are also furnished, locking the timber 
| to the permanent slides. The hold-down clamps are 
made on an improved pian and are adjustable in height 
Gaining heads may be 
substituted quickly in orderto do gaining, and the 
timber can be fed back and forth to any desired position 
for tenoning and gaining without removing the timber 
or turning it around. The pulleys are 18in. x 8% in. 
face and make 700 revolutions per minute. 











New York Canals. 


In his annual message to the legislature the Governor 
of New York devotes a good deal of space to the discus- 
sion of the state canals. The tota! tonnage carried on 
all the canals was 4,331,963, which is an increase of 
49,968 tons over the traftic of 1892. The Erie Canal had 
256,894 tons increase, while the Champlain Canal fell off 
172,174 tons, due to the diminished shipments of iron 
ore, lumber and coal. 

The total tonnage on the canals was: 


Tons. 

Products of the fateat. ....6. x. cccivceseds: cceccacs .. 1,030,604 
PRUMUCES GE GRTICWIEUNG. . 625. acc cccscccee & osccovecdes 1,544,146 
MEMRMMRUNON oe cce siden ace (occcsccascasancssecasusades 66,892 
MEI gc. cy sae cdlesjucs sca dvack av dcadecaveucnieeas 216,015 
UNG ONEMEN odds cbcjuccdaiceusndensadasddscecieursedens 1,474,308 
RAE ce ne nee MO a “4,331,963 

The freight carried by the various canals was: 

, Tons. 

MUN OMNI g oo asco os dsiee dewnccaecacc<ntcvaveeceeca an 
COE oo ooo ccsai carancaonssadssats see 


OCRNOUOMN DE oo Cc ceanudcasddeddacwawredeceuiwa 92,634 
115,877 
Rdviweddaciuadedads diduduwc 38,761 


During the season of canal navigation the whole 






New, Double, Car Tenoner and Gainer. 


number of bushels of grain received at port of New York 
was 108,962,706, of which the canals carried 43,076,900, or 


needed to frame and form material for renewals and 
repairs of steel parts. [f standard sections are used, very 
little forging will be necessary. If put together on car 
building lines and not like a boiler, it will be as easy to 
remove and repair bent or defective parts as in a wood- 
en car. 

Finally, the question of the success of metal cars in 
this country depends largely on the disposition of our 
railroad managers and car owners to pay 20 per cent. 
more for new equipment that will reduce the present 
cost of operation and maintenance 50 to 75 per cent. 





New Double Car-Tenoner and Gainer. 


Herewith is a cut of a new combined car tenoner and 
gainer manufactured by the J. A. Fay & Egan Company 
of Cincinnati, O. This machine is specially designed for 
car, bridge and mining work, and is designed for rapid 
and accurate work. It will cut single and double tenons 
on one or both ends of large car sills, which obviates the 
necessity of turning the timber around. The manufac- 
turers claim that the strength, durability and adjust- 
ments of this machine are unexcelled. 

It will cut a single tenon 12 in. long, or a double 
tenon 5% in. in length, and will tenon or gain toa depth 
of 14 in. and a width of 2C in. 

The machine consists of a column cast in one piece 
and cored out. The top surface is planed to receive the 
long slide, which works back and forth and carries the 
two sideheads and the main mandrel. The frame is of 
ample proportion, bolted to the main base plate, so that 
the machine is self-contained in every respect. 

The cutterheads are on each end of the mandrels out- 
side of the boxes, similar to the ordinary tenoning 
machine, and both upper and lower mandrels are belted 
between boxes. Each mandrel can be raised and low- 


slightly over 3914 per cent. In 1892 the canals carried 
only 23 per cent., or 1644 per cent. less. The increase 
is because of higher railroad freight rates, which 
turned more traffic to the canals. 

The cost of superintendence, ordinary repairs and 
maintenance of the canals during the l/ast fiscal year 
was $726,087.47. This is the lowest expenditure for 
these purposes in seven years. In addition, the last 
legislature appropriated $780,000 for improvements, 
consisting of lock-lengthening, deepening the Cham.- 
plain Canal, bottoming out the Erie Canal, improving 
the Erie Basin and Black Rock Harbor, dredging the 
Albany basin, improving the Erie Canal in the city of 
Buffalo, repairing the upper and lower Mohawk aque- 
ducts and the Schoharie Creek aqueduct, rebuilding the 
state dam at Cohoes, improving certain feeders and 
reservoirs, building canal walls and bridges, etc. 

The Governor refers to the activity of Canada in com- 
peting for the traffic of the great lakes. He mentions 
the new canal at Sault Ste. Marie and the 14-ft. way 
from Lake Superior through the Welland Canal and the 
St. Lawrence River to the sea. When this is completed 
a 2,000-ton boat can go from Duluth to Montreal, Hali- 
fax or Liverpool. To meet this competition the U.S. 
Government is making a 20-ft. channel through the 
lakes to Buffalo and when it is completed a 3,000-ton 
boat can go east as far as Buffalo, and hence the neces- 
sity of improving the Erie Canal and utilizing its 
change. The Governor's plan for increasing the tonnage 
of the Erie Canal is by a speedier and more economical 
motive power for canal boats, and, as every one knows, 
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he believes electricity will effect a considerable saving 
in cost and a considerable increase in speed. 

State Engineer Schenck, in his report on the needs of 
the canals, advises the rebuilding of 10 locks on the 
Black River Canal immediately at a cost of $160,000 or 
else that the canal be abandoned. He recommends that 
the dam across the Hudson at Troy be put in repair and 
that hereafter money be appropriated to make necessary 
repairs when required. He does not think it advisable to 
build a new stone dam at that point, which would cost 
over $500,000. The work of widening and deepening the 
Champlain Canal along its entire length he estimates at 
$1,009,000, and reports that the improvements already 
made cannot be utilized until the whole canal isso im- 

‘ proved, He therefore recommends that this improve- 
ment be abandoned temporarily or that an annual ap- 
propriation of $250.000 be made for three or four years 
to complete it. He wants a $35,000 stone wall at 
Schenectady to prevent breaks there and 1014 miles of 
old bench walls on the Middle Division of the Erie to be 
replaced at a cost of $152,000 ; $30,000 are wanted for the 
Black Rock harbor and Erie basin at Buffalo. 

Mr. Schenck deplores the idea of the Federal Govern 
menot having control of the Erie Canal in the event of 
its being made a ship canal, and is much in sympathy 
with what is known as the Seymour plan, by which it is 
proposed to deepen the canal to a depth of 9 ft. of water 
by raising the banks 1 ft. and by excavating the bottom 
1 ft , except through locks and over aqueducts. Hesub- 
mits a plan for enlarging the canal and making it 100 ft. 
in width and 12 ft, deep to carry barges 250 ft. in length 


and 25 ft. wide with 10 ft. draught of water. The cost 
he estimates at about $25,000,000, and he recommends 
that a commission be appointed to look into the matter 
and to report to the legislature as early as is practi- 
cahle. 

With reference to the electric-trolley system he says 
that the main question is purely an economic one, and 
the success or failure of the investigation pow in pro- 
gress will be decided on that ground. The electric 


system must compete with the steam propellers, and to 
do this they must supply power as cheaply as can be 


done by steam. The following appropriations are re- 
commended: 

For lengthening lock No. 20, $38,000; for building new 
canal at Newark and substituting two locks for three, 
$300,000; for improving the prism of the Oswego Canal 


and repairs to Battle Island dam and Phoenix dam, 
$50,000; for survey of the Erie Canal. $25,000. 





Byers’ Rail Unloader. 

Here with are illustrations of a simple and practicable 
device for unloading ard distributing rails along the 
track. It consists of three brackets, hooked onto or 
otherwise attached to the side of a gondola or flat car, 


each of which carries a roller. “The lengths of these 
brackets vary up to 14 in, or of such a Jength that when 
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Fig. 1—Byers’ Rail Unloader. 


placed so that the rollers are in an inclined plane the 
rail will gently slide down the side of the car. 
shows these brackets, all of which are made of lin. x 3 
in. bariron, The bearings of the rollers are provided 
with ducts for oiling. 

The attachment renders it possible to distribute rails 
along a track while the car isin motion. A rail is first 
lifted up onto the edge of the car side, and is placed on 
the rollers to discharge itself as the car moves along, 


Fig. 1! 
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moment’s notice and arranged to unload in whichever 
direction the train is moving. 

The device was invented and patented by H. W. 
Byers, Engineer of Maintenance of Way, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and has been in use on that road for two 
years, 








Locomotive Draft Appliances at the World’s Fair. 


In our issue of Dac. 29, 1893, there was given asynopsis 
of the paper read at the November meeting of the 
Western Railway Club by Mr. Willis C. Squire on Loco- 
motive Draft Appliances. at the World’s Fair. The 
following is a synopsis of the discussion of the paper at 
the December meeting. 

Mr. Gipps: There is a certain arrangement of front 
end which is best for a given service, but all others are 
not bad; probably each rvad has for years experimented 
with the draft arrangements which are its standard, 
and made changes until it has a fairly satisfactory ar- 
rangement for each class of service, fuel, etc. Probably 
no arrangement can be made standard for the country, 
or even for a small section of the country. The two 
main principles are to obtain the requisite steaming 
capacity and the maximum fuel economy. The former 
must always be obtained even though at the expense of 
the latter. Any one of a dozen important conditions 
has an enormous effect upon the efficiency of the device; 
by changing any one of these the steaming capacity of 
the locomotive is improved or injured. We have settled 
upon a design which will suit our fuel and service, but 
that might not be a reliable guide for others, Some 
years ago I started to figure out the best nossible 
arrangement of draft appliance for locomotives, and | 
think it took me three or four months to come to the 
conclusion that I knew less than when I began, and 
this, too, was very little. The best way of getting at 
the broad principles underlying the matter is in a sho 
test. l would gointo ashop test only with full knowl- 
edge of the practical conditions which have to be met 
and with full knowledge of the limitations to such test. 
It certainly would be easy to limit some road variables 
by such a test, which would be continued for any set of 
| standard conditions. 
| Mr. Wuyvte: Locomotive shop tests made by the B. 

& O. show that with taper stacks of same height and 
from 12 to 18% in. in diameter the greatest vacuum is 

roduced with the lowest exhaust nozzle within the 
imits possible in the tests. With straight stacks the 
opposite effect is produced by changing the heignt of 
the exhaust pipe. With 161s-in. straight stack less 
variation is produced by chanegiog height of exhaust 
pipe, showing that with straight stack the height of 
exhaust pipe is not so definitely fixed. It was shown 
also that it a lining is used in the stack there should be 
a practically airtight joint between the two to prevent 
currents of air passing down between them. 

The locomotive used was an American type, four- 
wheel connected, The exhaust pipe was telescupic, and 
easily raised and lowered from the outside of the smoke- 
box. The engine worked against the airbrakes apptied 
to the driving wheels. 

Mr. Squire: Fig. 27 A on page 71 of the Proceedings 
is the diagram of a boiler designed by Mr Higginson, of 
the C, B.& Q. R. R., in 1877 or 1579, and by Mr. Ste- 
vens, of the Central Pacific, in 1883. Webb designed a 
similar one in 1891, as shown on page 72. ‘The first one 
was designed by Milholland in 1855. Neitherone of 
these designers knew of the designs of the other. 

Mr. QUEREAU: Draft arrangements which work suc- 
cessfully on one road will not necessarily be successful 
on others. Twoorthree years ago one of our Class M 
engines was fitted with draft appliance similar to that 
used on the Hanover State Railway. It was found that, 
with the size of nozzle called for, the engine would not 
steam properly, even in su urban service. The exhaust 
nozzle was high, reaching almost to the base of the 
stack, and I think there was no baffle plate in the front 
end. By reducing the diameter of the nozzle the engine 
would make steam fairly weli in suburban service, 
where there were frequent stops.’ We tested the engine 
on one of our fast passenger trains, No.1. The best fire- 
men on the road were put on the engine, and they bad 
great difficulty in making the engine steain; it could not 
haul No. 1 satisfactorily. The German arrangement was 
removed, and the following changes were made: Using 
a smaller stack. putting ina baffle plate, lowering the 
exhaust nozzie; there was no lack of steam at any time 
after. The arrangement recommended by Herr von 
Borries probably worked satis‘actorily in Germany, but 
it would not work satisfactorily under the conditions on 
| the C., B. & Q. Ry. Recently I was riding on an Empire 

State Express engine; it was not steaming well at first, 

| and the tireman raised the diaphragm a little with very 
good results ; 
I know of no better way to reach a proper solution 
than by ashop test. If an engine does nut steam well it 
is American practice to reduce the size of the exhaust 
tip at the expense of the power of the engine and the 
| coal pile. The adjustable diaphragm on the New York 
Central engine works well, and has the added merit 
that it can be adjusted almost in- 

= stantaneously while the engine is 




















in motion, 

The Buchanan water table gives 
no trouble as far as steaming is 
concerned; it seems a good thing, 
but the water tables are to be re- 
moved as fast as the engines go 
through the shop, and brick arches 
are to be put in their places, It is 
very difficult to do any work on the 
vack flue sheet, unless the work- 
man gets in above the water table, 
and to do this it is necessary to 
cool down the engine. 

We are arranging some experi- 
ments on the C., B. & Q. We plan 
to put a number of holes about , 
of an inch in diameter in the 
smoke stack in a vertical row, 
and fit them with plugs. By re- 
moving several of these plugs in 





Fig. 2, 


being moved by its own gravity. The device obviates 
the necessity of trucking rails and the expense and 
danger of distributing them by means of hand cars, and 
tt saves the rails from injury such as is suffered when 
they are unloaded in piles. 

The device can be placed on any car in a train ata 


succession when the engine is 
at work we hope to locate approxi- 
mately tne point in the stack 
where the exhaust first fills it, by means of the jets 
of steam or smoke which will come through the 
holes. Then we will so locate the height of the exhaust 
nozzle that the exhaust will fill the stack at or near 
the base. The final adjustments will be made with an 
exhaust gage. We also propose to determine the best 
diameter for the stack by using an adjustable liner, 





It seems to me that the action of the exhaust must be 
twofold. While in the smoke arch it must act like an 
injector, and the lower the exhaust tips the longer the 
distance the exhaust must travel while in the arch and 
the stronger the draft it will produce. As soon as the 
exhaust strikes the stack it must act as a pump, the 
stack being the cylinder and the steam the piston, and 
to be most efficient the exhaust should fill the stack 
from the base to the top. For these reasons the center 
line of the exhaust tip should be the center line of the 
stack. In other words, a double exhaust nozzle would 
not be as efficient as a single. It is known that in 
blowers which use steam directly for producing a draft, 
the most efficient form is thatin which the steam issues 
ina number of comparatively small jets. The form in 
which the steam issues in the shape of a circular ring is 
not quite as efficient, but is more economical than when 
it escapes in a solid column. 

Mr. JOHANN; The Alton road received some engines 
about 15 years ago which were fitted with an adjustable 
baffle plate, and there was so much difference in the 
way the engineers and firemen operated it, that after 
investigation we fastened the diaphram where the best 
results were obtained, and took the machinery for mov- 
ing it away. We have had no trouble since. 

Mr. MACKENZIE: Some five or six years ago we intro- 
duced the movable diaphragm. The instructions were 
to always, in leaving stations, or when putting on coal. 
lower the diaphragm until the green coal had properly 
coked; we found that the boys were in the habit of leav- 
ing the diaphragm where the engine would steam best 
and after a while it could not be moved. While the 
diaphragm was manipulated properly, we had some ex- 
cellent results. The diaphragms would, however, soon 
become clogged up with cinders and so we fastened 
them. 

Mr. MARSHALL: I understand that this diaphragm is 
really equivalent to a variable nozzle, It shows that we 
can have on the locomotive something which will pro- 
duce that effect without introducing complicated appa- 
ratus that is liable to get out of order. It can be regu 
lated tor different kinds of fuel, and I should think that 
it would be a good appliance. dees . 

Mr. JOHANN: Where an engineer uses it intelligently, 
the movable diaphragm is a good thing. 

Mr. MARSHALL: It seems to me that the variable dia- 
phragm is in some respects better than the variable noz 
zie. The diaphragm can certainly be made ina way 
that will avoid trouble from sticking, then we have only 
to see that the engine men use it properly. 

Mr. PECK: I found that where a movable diaphragm 
was used the enginemen would place it where tbe en 
gine would steam the easiest, and then the engine 
would throw fire, so I moved the diaphragms to where 
they wouldn't throw fire and fastened them there. | 
have changed almost all of the engines and placed the 
diaphragm plate ahead of the nozzle. A solid sheet 
extends from the flue sheet out even with the top of 
the nozzle, and those engines throw less fire and carry 
less weight on the front end. The cinders are probably 
broken up and thrown out. 

Mr. GiBps: On one of our engines we tried a register 
damper regulator in the stack. This device is not liable 
to stick and does not affect the burning of the fire in 
the firebox. If you raise or lower the diapbragm you 
are apt to burn the fire unequally. The engine crews 
would not use it and we took it off. 

Mr. MACKENZIE: I think the movable diaphragm isa 
good thing’ if we can get it used Where we have had 
engines run by a single man or a single crew, we found 
quite a saving in fuel. There is also a saving in wear of 
the valve motion, the packing, etc., caused by the fact 
that less cinders are drawn into the smokebox. By 
throwing this diaphragm down over the Hues when the 
green coal is admitted, the fire iscoked and a great 
many cinders that otherwise would come through the 
flues are burned, : 

Mr. RuHopEs: What Mr. Quereau says about the water 
leg of engine 999 is simply enginemen’s talk. ‘The 
water leg in the firebox isnot new. TheC., B. & Q. 
road at one time had every engine equipped with the 
water leg, but they have been abandoned. These water 
legs were abandoned, because tests made on the road 
showed conclusively that the arch briek was a better 
device in the engine for all purposes. It looks as though 
history was about to repeat itself ou the New York Cen- 
tral in the matter of water legs. 

Engines are built to haul trains, and in any investiga- 
tion of this kind the fuel that is used on the road, and 
the character of the water used in the boilers, should be 
considered. The master mechanics and their foremen, and 
not the superintendent of motive powerand mechanical 
engineer, are to be blamed for these various devices 
shown in this paper. Our Western soft coal burners 
probably would not make steam with the hard coal dust 
burned by the Reading engines. Some of the soft coal 
we use in some of these engines is just as different to 
what our neighbors are using as fine hard coal is to what 
we call good soft coal. The Baldwin engine which was 
tried here some time ago steamed very freely with East- 
ern coal, but even a change in draft arrangement did 
not make it steam freely withthe Western coal, because 
it was not designed to use the kind of coal we use on our 
road. An investigation of our coal made in our labora- 
tory showed that 33 per cent. of it was ash, which would 
be about equivalent to two parts coal and one part rock. 
Now, when an engine has to carry 160 or 1801bs. pressure 
with that kind of coal it is no wonder that the master 
mechanics have to get up dev:ces that may look strange 
on paper. While believing in a general way that there 
is hardly occasion for sucha variety of frontends, I think 
that if we atrempt to get up an appliance on a line east, 
and apply it on a line west, we may make mistakes. We 
ougbt to know, in a case of this kind, the character 9f 
the fuel and the character of the water. A device like 
this water leg becomes quite impracticable on engines 
where the water conditions are adverse 

SECRETARY STREET: I asked Mr, De Moulin, tbe en- 

ineer in charge of the French engmes, the reason for 
teaving the locomotive front end so entirely clear. He 


said: ‘‘We must leave it that way in order to brush the 
flues. We bave to brush the flues at the end of every 
trip.” It would indicate that the draft on the fire was 


so very light that the flues became clogged up. The 
coal used in these engines, as,I understood him, is a 
mixture of bricquets and slack, which bas a good deal 
of dust and dirt in it, and this dust and dirt lodges in 
the flues to such an extent that they have to be brushed 
out at the end of every trip. 

The English fireman who fired the Queen Empress 
from Chicago to New York said the box filled with a 
fine dust ; there were no cinders in‘it, but it was liter- 
ally filled witi a fine dust which he could not get out, 
and, do bis best, he could not keep the steam up. The 
engine is a three-cylinder compound, and the exbaust 
was very mild and would not carry this dirt out of the 
firebox. It seems from this that there are advantages 
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as well as disadvantages in the sharp blast. If we usea 
soft blast and cannot get the dust and dirt out of the 
firebox in that way, we may have to remove it in other 
= equally if not more expensive, 

r. MARSHALL: The relation between the grate area 
and flue opening is probably not a vital one, . because 
there may be a certain minimum flue area which is 
necessary for the burning of a certain amount of coal, 
but if for a certain amount of neating surface you ex- 
ceed that, it does not make much difference. 

President ForsytuH: Ic is evident that a draft appli- 
ance which is built on correct principles will burn poor 
coal better than one which is not built on correct prin- 
ciples. The development of stacks in this country 
seems to have been something like this: We used to 
have all diamond stalks, and the object of the Jarge 
diamond on the top there was to get a large netting so 
as to get the gas through and keep out the cinders. 
Then, up in New England, the extension front suddenly 
broke out, and the netting was then removed from the 
diamond part and put down into the smoke-box, and 
the smoke-box was extended. The plan spread, until 
diamond stacks are almost obsolete, and we bave 
straight stacks almost universally. We are now in that 
stage where both straight stacks and choke stacks are 
used. I contend that the choke stack. or taper stack, 
is the best shape. When engineers make a steam blast 
for a stationary boiler they shape the pipe like a trum- 
pet at the bottem end and flare it out at the upper part. 
The taper stack will replace the straight cylindric stack 
until the taper stack becomes the prevailing practice in 
this country. as it is in most foreign countries. The use 
of the taper stack on the C. .B. & Q. bas been very suc- 
cexsful, The C., B. & Q. engine has a stack 13in. in 
diameter. We have used that diameter on 19 x 24 
engines, and have used it on 20 x 24 consolidation 
engines, and where the engines are used for moderate 
speeds and the cut-off is not long a 13-in. stack can be 
used on the Jatterenygine ; but where working on grades 
and a Jarge volume of steam is thrown out, it is found 
to choke up a little, and we then use stacks witha 
minimum diameter of 14 in, 

The shape of the lower end of the stack should be 
mre flaring. A better shape is shown on the Webb 
engine, a short stack extendirg down into the smoke- 
tox with a large trumpet. shape. 

The relation between the g ate and the flue opening 
in cases like the Wooten firebox. is not a vital one, 
because the flue opening is for the passage of a certain 
amount of gas ata certain velocity, and with a large 
grate there is not much more coal burned or more gas 
produced than there is with asmaller grate doing the 
same work, 

Mr. QUEREAU: The Pennsylvania road has made some 
experiments in which it took data obtained from a Ger- 
man work; they are not at all what are needed here. 
The Pennsylvania has tried the French practice very 
closely as to size of flue openings, grate area, length of 
stack. It has taken the whole thing from one end to the 
other and worked it through. It is now starting out on 
some original investigations. 


The “Standard” Guard-Rail Fastener. 


We showa perspective view and a cross-section of 
what is called the “Standard guard-rail fastener.” 
This is in use on the Pennsylvania Ruilroad, and 
formed a part of the section of track exhibited by that 














road at the World's Fair. 
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Briefly, the fastener consists cf a distance block or 
tiller D, which may be adjusted to any widt»b by gage 
plates C,a bolt Z, passed through a notch cut in the 
guard rail R' , an outside filler B, and akey H, which, 
when driven home, wedges all together. The wedge H 
is prevented from getting loose by splitting the end h. 
The instructions are to spike the outside of both rails 
oneach tie, but to put in no spikes between the two 
rails. 





Engine-Truck Side Bearing—New York Central & 
, Hudson hiver. 

There were but few exhibits at the World’s Fair that 
attracted more attention from both railroad men and 
the general public than engine No. 999, which was ex- 
hibited by the New York Central & Hudson River. All 
had heard of the great speed, 112 miles an hour, attained 
by this locomotive, and all wished to see it ; the layman 
took a general look that he might say he had seen the 
engine, but the railroad man examined well the details. 
Through the kindness of Mr. William Buchanan, Super- 
intendent of Motive Power and Rolling Stock, we are 
mitte@ to show, with this, drawings of the engine-truck 
side bearing used by this road on engines in the fast 
passenger and express service. 

The location of the side beating on the truck frame 
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Fig. 1.—Engine Truck Showing Side 
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Fig. 2, 


tails of the spring pocket and cover are shown in fig. 2. . 


There are two doubdle-coil springs used in each pocket. 
The bars from which they ave mide are *% in and !y in. 
in diameter, and the outside diameter of the inside coil 
is 23¢ in. and of the outside coil 4 in. The free height of 
each is 644 in. 

Referring to tig. 1, the side members of the truck 
frame are made in the form of trusses, the lower and 
tension piece of each being 4 in. wide and 2 in. thick, 
and the upper and compression piece 4 in. wide and 1 
in. thick. Thespring pocket sets on tup of and flanges 
over the top piece as shown. ‘This location brings the 
side bearing directly under the engine frame. This 
side bearing is not designed to carry any of the weight 
of the boiler, but rather to limit the rocking of the en- 
gine. : 








Pollock Patent Brakeshoe. 


The Pollock brakeshoe is shown in the engraving. 
The body is cast iron with pieces of wrought irop cast 
in it extending through 
from face to back. In ad- 
dition to the advantages 
claimed for other shoes, 
for the combination of 
wrought and cast iron, 
the patentee claims other 





special features for this 
shoe. The wrought iron 


pieces being inserted end- 
wise and extending 
through, the full benefit is 
derived until the shoe is 
worn out. That the pieces become loose the manufac- 
turers deny and they exhibit samples worn down to 
three-eighths of an inch with the pins intact. Sufficient 
wrought iron is introduced to give the necessary grip 
on the wheels, and for it to rub off and be distributed 
over the face of the shoe, thereby increasing its holding 
properties. It is claimed that the shoe will outwear 
four ordinary shoes. 

The manufacturers put the economy as follows: It 
costs on an average four cents to replace a worn-out 
brakeshoe, and if a Pollock brakeshoe will outwear 





four ordinary shoes, there is a saving of 12 cents for} 


every Pollock shoe applied, not mentioning the delays 
attendant on the work. Four or eight shoes would 
make it 48 or 96 cents per car. That the Pollock shoe 
will outwear four ordinary shoes the Union Iron Com. 
pany, of Selma, Ala., the manufacturers, are ready to 
demonstrate. Numerous letters from railroad compan- 
ies attest the satisfactory results*of the shoes, and some 
tests in which these shoes and other shoes have been 
put under the same car are reported, which are not 
given here for obvious reasons, the tests being private 
In two of these tests the shoes stood 16,478 and 14.378 
miles of wear, without having been worn out. 








Ra!lroad Matters in Chicago. 


Freight Traffic.—The opeving week of the new year 
was not cheerful for railroad managers. Even the grain 
trattic of the Western roads centering here underweut a 
marked shrinkaze, the aggregate deliveries at Chicago 
by the 11 leading lines veing 4,125,000 tons compared 
with 5,298,000 tbe closing week inv December; 4,622,000 tons 
the week ending Jan. 7, 1893, and 2,634,000 tbe corres- 
ponding pe'iod in 1892. The decrease from last year was 
entirely due to the sma'l movement of wheat, which as 
stated in recent letters is a pronounced factor in lessen- 
ing the earnings of lines from Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas. 





and its general design are shown in fig. 1, and the de- 


remainder of the month. Hence, 
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Bearing, Class | Engine—New York Central & Hudson River R. R. 


freight earnings will show a further shrinkage, as there 
is no prospects of an increased movement of other 
classes of freight. 

The outward movement of freight to the interior is 
also smajl, and although merchants speak a little more 
hopefully they do not predict a material improvement 
until the spring. Indications point to another over- 
hauling of expense accounts and a more vigorous appli- 
cation of the pruning knife than has yet been under- 
taken. Referring to the subject a general manager 
said: ‘* We have been meeting and discussing the wages 
and other items where expenses can be reduced to con- 
form to earnings, but have done little beyond talk, But 
further action is necessary, and if the sentiments ex- 
pressed at the meetings of the General Managers’ Asso- 
ciation the past week are an index of the determination 
of the head officers, effective steps to curtail expenses 
will not be much longer delayed.” 

Passenger Traffic.—The passenger business shows 
little if any improvement; and if the returns of some of 
the big lines are an index of the holiday travel it was 
exceedingly disappointing and fell materially below that 
of the corresponding time in 1892 and ‘93, A general 
passenger ayent said: “ Business does not show much 
improvement, but we are trying very hard to make the 
most out of what there is by working to maintain 
rates, and despite more or less friction in certain 





Interviews with railroad managers and grain | ~~ 
receivers indicate a further decrease in grain tratlic the | 
seems likely that | 


quarters we are meeting with fair success, the chief 
| trouble being with transcontinental rates at one end, 
| and the Eastern trunk lines from Chicago at the otber. 
| The former is the most difficult to control because of 
the antagonistic position of the Canadian roads, which 
bave for montis pursued a rule or ruin policy, and will 
| persist in its maintenance unless they are virtually 
| allowed to dictate terms of peace. The situation is also 
| complicated by the fact that the American lines,includ 

1 hea the Union Pacific, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
and Northern i’acfic, being in the hands of receivers, 
are not u :der the restraints that are supposed to mater: 

ally conti»! the actions of lines that are trying to earn 
dividend ,. Hence tue first mentioned systems are liable 
at any timefo inauguratea rate war and extend it in 
directions wiere peace and full rates could and would 
be maintained if the managers of the solvent lines were 
allowed to control.” 

The officers of the Burlington system state that the 
completion of the Mississippi bridge at Alton and their 
own bridge over the Missouri at Bellefontaine will give 
them superior facilities, and they anticipate material 
advantages from tieir new passenger line between this 
city and St. Louis. 

The deliveries of grain at Chicago by the 11 iead 
ing Western roads for the week ending Jan. 6 and 
the same time the three preceding years compare as 
follows: 
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| 1393. | 1892. 

Grain. Grain. | Grain. Grain. 

Bush | Bush. | Bush. Bush. 
1,148,009 | 801,000) 407,000 336,000 
493,009 | 619,000; 208,000 70,000 
558,000 | 451,000! 194.000 92,008 
897.000 | 1,082,000} 710.000 19.000 
47,000 | 128,000; 105,900 19,000 
AT) || Ae 91,000 | 205,000) 45,000 82.000 
A 2) 440,003 602 000) 626,000 421,000 
a 72,0:0 | 80,606; 39,000 159,000 
OA Se 169,000 | 330,000) 156,010 164.000 
ty A | 192,000 321,000) 165,000 | 57,000 
L., N. A. & C.... 000 1,600) 1,060 1,00 
OMMiaic cd sdtaxcwaadtes 4,119,000 | 4,621,000) 2,596,090 1,730,000 





The deliveries of flour by the 11 leading Western roads 
at Chicago for the week ending Jan. 6 and the same 
time the three preceding years compare as folluws: 
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1893. 1892. 1391. 
| Flour. | Flour. Flour. Flour, 
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hicago by the lead 


(Continued on page 29.| 
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Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate avd complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, expert 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
ratlroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of ail of which will be published. 


’ 





Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, KXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting, and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes 
stc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless toask us to recommend them edi 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 
In the last issue of the Railroad Gazette there ap- 
peared on page 12 tables of changes in prices of rail- 
road bonds for various roads in several groups. 
groups were ‘‘Roads in hands of receivers,” ‘‘ Grang- 
ers,” ‘“* Trunk Lines,” etc. By a series of faults be- 
ginning with the preparation of the ‘‘ copy” and end- 
ing with the last reading of the proof all these groups 
were included under the one head of roads in the hands 
of receivers. Probably a dozen people at most were 
misled, for evervone knows that the C., B. & Q., the 
Rock Island, the Pennsylvania and the New York 
Central are not in or near receiversbips; but the editors 
have suffered mortification and humiliation enough 
to make them Jook kindly for at least two weeks on 
the mistakes of Moses and other worthy people. 





Mr. Carnegie’s solicitude for his workmen as shown 
in recent letters and interviews is admirable, but it 
does not seem to extend to other folk’s workmen. Heis 
said to have instructed his agents to take every order 
regardless of price. While such a policy may benefit 
his workmen and keep his mills in operation, what are 
the other mills and their workmen to do? And why 
should the same policy not be extended to the rail trade? 
Only very recently Mr. Carnegie was a strong figure 
in the association of rail make1s to maintain the price 
of rails. Plate and shape mills exist by the score, while 
the rail mills now number practically five ; two hav- 
ing been closed for a consideration. Mr. Carnegie is 
making rails at a probable cost of $17.50, and selling 
them for $24, and his allotment for 1894 is estimated to 
vield a profit of one and one-half millions, It is un- 
fortunate that railroads which have to buy rails have 
not the low prices offered in shapes. and plates; but 
their opportunity came in December, when rails sold as 
low as $20 aton. Perhaps now Mr. Carnegie will ex- 
tend bis philanthropy to the poor railroads and their 
workmen. The fact is that the capacity of the plate 
and shape mills is far in excess of the demand ; the 
mills are too numerous to bring into a combination, 
and it must be a question of the survival of the fittest. 
The last action of Mr. Carnegie has destroyed all hopes 
of any recovery in prices of other steel products than 
rails, The manufacturers appreciate its full meaning, 
and unless there is a decided and unlooked-for improve- 
ment in trade, the number of mills making plates and 
shapes will be less at the end of the year than now, 





There has been, since the inception of the plan which 
resulted in the Chicago main drainage canal now build- 
ing, considerable fear among residents along the route 
of the canal and on the Illinois River as to the purity 
of their water supply in case the sewage of Chicago is 
drained off through that river and into the Mississippi 
River. For this reason numerous protests have been 
made against building the canal, but so far as we know 
the city of St. Louis is the first to make an intelligent 
investigation of the matter. The recent report from 
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the city chemist leads to the conclusion that the drain- 
age from the Illinois River, which empties into the 
Mississippi River at Grafton, about thirty miles above 
St. Louis, does not affect the purity of the water at 
the chain of rocks, a point a short distance above the 
city of St. Louis and from which its water supply is 
drawn, Examinations of the water from various 
points along the Mississippi River were made, begin- 
ning at a point about five miles above Grafton. These 
examinations showed that substances supposed to con- 
taminate drinking water existed in dangerous 
quantities in the Illinois River, and also in spots 
in the Mississippi River between the mouth of 
the Illinois River and the chain of rocks, and 
also in the mouth of the Missouri River. At Grafton, 
however, about 14 miles below the mouth of the IIli- 
nois River, the water is purer than at any other point 
in the river between Grafton and the chain of rocks. 
Below that point the pollution increases and dimin- 
ishes at irregular intervals, All this is held to disprove 
the theory that any contamination at the chain of 
rocks exists from the Illinois River, and goes to show 
that offensive substances found in spots along the 
river between the mouth of the Illinois and the chain 
of rocks are due to local causes. Charts ‘accompany- 
ing the report of the city chemist show the conditions 
existing at the mouth of the Missouri River, and sug- 
them as a much more probable source of pollution than 
the Illinois River. It is probable that no further 
investigations will be made by the city of St. Louis 
unless it is thought desirable to appoint a: commission 
of experts, backed by sufficient money to enable them 
to make an exhaustive final report. The report of 
the city chemist will, Lowever, do much to allay the 
fears of the residents of St. Louis at least. 








Eastbound freight rates are now understood to be 
steady and remunerative. The regular tariff on every- 
thing except butter, eggs and poultry was restored on 
Jan. 1, according to agreement, and the stories of 
cutting which the Chicago reporters have been able to 
scare up since then do not concern traffic of much 
importance. They said last week that rates on flour 
by one of the lines running across the lake from Mil- 
waukee were down to 15 cents, this being on account 
of the low rate in force from Minneapolis by the S20 
Line, but the next day the Soo rate was restored. The 
Committees of the Trunk Line and Central Traffic 
roads last week agreed upon a report to the general 
managers, recommending an equitable distribution of 
all freight, including dressed beef and livestcck, from 
Chicago, from points on the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern and 
from the Indiana, Illinois & Iowa road, going to or be- 
yond Buffalo, Salamanca, Pittsburgh, etc. The distri- 
bution is to be by arbitiators to be appointed, wherever 
the roads do not agree among themselves. It was 
proposed that awards of percentages, being made on 
the basis of the proportions that had been carried by 
the different roads, should be revised only once a year, 
but the agreement when adopted will probably specify 
no fixed period, but leave arbitrators to use their own 
judgment. A clause in the agreement requires the 
president of each road to pledge his personal respon- 
sibility for carrying it out, and another states that 
itis the intent of the parties to consolidate agen- 
cies at competitive points as fast as they can. 
This agreement ought to be a considerable aid to 
stability of rates as between the Trunk Lines them- 
selves (that is, the Grand Trunk, the Baltimore & 
Ohio and all between them, Chicago to New York), 
and if closely adhered to in this territory, ought to 
strengthen the power of members to resist the tempta- 
tion to meet cuts made by lines from St. Louis, by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and other outsiders. As long as 
general business is dull the liability of secret reductions 
by these lines, all hungry for traffic, will be the chief 
danger besetting a trunk line agreement, but at 
present the disposition of the trunk line presidents to 
adhere to tariffs seems to be encouraging. There has 
been some newspaper talk of a pool, and there was, 
indeed, a proposition to equalize differences by the 
payment of money balances, but there is no likelihood 
that the presidents will agree to any such arrangement. 





Uniform Classification.! 


It will be remembered that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in its annual report recently issued, re- 
commends the passage by Congress of a law compel- 
ling all the railroads to agree, within a specified time, 
upon a uniform classification pf freight, to be used 
with all interstate tariffs. This is the third time such 
a recommendation has been made, and the subject 
has been discussed in nearly every one of the annual 
reports of the Commission. The fact that such a 





desirable reform has been allowed to lag for seven 


years, and that, nevertheless, there is no great public 
demand for it,nor any concerted move in its favor 
ainong even a small number of railroad officers ; no 
allegation that the lack of uniformity in this mattery 
has contributed to any of the transportation ills which 
are now so generally complained of, nor any definite 
statement of important benefits that the public wculd 
derive from a change, might reasonably be taken as 
good ground for letting the matter rest where it is ; 
but the troubles due to diverse classification, such 
as there are, are real ones, and it may ke worth while 
to discuss the matter briefly. 

The obstacles to carrying out the change are, we 
believe, practically as great now as they were in 1887 ; 
but the Commissioners evidently do not think so; while 
they do think, apparently, that the reluctance of the 
railroads to take decisive action is due to their natural 
desire to have their own way, each for itself, regard- 
less of other roads and the Jawmakers. But it seems 
to us that the most public-spirited railroad officer 
imaginable, or a hundred of them, would find it im- 
possibled to etfect this change, and that if it could be 
made the results would do as much harm as good. 

There are three reasons for desiring a uniform clas- 
sification. First, some few shippers want to be able 
to calculate rates for themselves instead of being ob- 
liged to go to the railroad agents continually. In the 
beginning of the agitation a shipper in New York 
made a loud complaint because he could not readily 
compute the freight charge on a barrel of sugar to 

Denver. But wecannot learn that this demand on 
the part of the public—certainly a legitimate one— 
affects more than an infinitesimal part of the freight 
which a classification covers. It is hke the demand 
that all tariffs be open for public inspection at freight 
offices. This demand was compiled with by the pas- 
sage of a Jaw, but the public tariffs, now hanging in 
thousands of stations all over the country, simply 
afford roosting places for flies, and people get their 
rates, as before, from the clerk in the office. The com- 
plaints under this head coming to the Commission are, 
we believe, almost wholly from occasional shippers 
who never send much freight under the tarnffs com- 
plained of. Not for a moment should these people’s 
rights be disregarded, but their wrongs should not be 
righted by a remedy which injuriously disturbs the 
rates of others doing a thousand times more business, 

In the second place, uniformity of classification 
would prevent unconscious violation of the long and 
short-haul Jaw. With one classification for local sta- 
tions and another for points on connecting roads, a 
traffic manager might make inconsistent rates without 
knowing it. In the first year of the law this problem 
came up, and numerous managers, in their efforts to 
conform to the law, consolidated classifications, making 
many reductions in rates. But this demand, like the 
other, is, we believe, based on wrongs which are so 
small that there is no warrant for trying to cure them 
in this way as long as the cure is sure to produce more 
and larger wiongs. 

The third reason for desiring a uniform classifica- 
tion is to make the work of the contracting agents 
easier. Clerks in New York or Pittsturgh, Cleveland 
or Cincinnati making rates to far Western or Southern 
pomts have to do a great deal of figuring and consult- 
ing, which could be avoided if one classification were 
in force throughout the whole route. But there need 
be no fear that the traffic managers will not mzke 
their clerks’ work just as easy as they can in this re- 
spect. They will simplify the matter just as fast as 
they find that they can afford to. 

There is a fourth reason why some people wish to 
consolidate classifications, which does not appear in 
the arguments put forth, but which is perhaps the 
most potent of all, and that is the likelihood that it 
will reduce more rates than it will raise. As the In- 
terstate Commerce Commissioners, even including the 
conservative ex-Chairman, Judge Cooley, have gen- 
erally held that their mission was to get justice for the 
public from the railroads, rather than to do justice to 
both parties alike, wedo not know but this is the 
animus of the Commission in what it is doing now. 
To consolidate twoor more classifications, some articles 
must be raised and others lowered. Where a price is 
reduced it stays reduced. Perhaps the railroads might 
get together and raise a rate sufficiently to offset the 
reduction effected by a change in classification if the 
increase did not affect a hundred other articles besides, 
but the fact remains that they do not do so. On 
the other hand, where a change in classification 
raises the price to any considerable number of 
shippers, they ask for a commodity rate—the gestora- 
tion of the old rate—and they are pretty sure to get 
it, because the roads do not like the unpopularity in- 
curred by raising a rate. The recent experiments n 





government regulation of rates in England are a 
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striking example of this difficulty. The efforts of the 
railroads to equalize earnings under the new law have 
raised a tremendous bullaballoo and have probably 
actually unsettled values of certain properties or prc- 
ducts. 

This universal lowering of rates by changing 
classification was a matter of common knowledge 
when the present ‘ official” classification superseded 
alot of others in trunk line and central traftic terri- 
tory, and Auditor McCain, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, testifies to it in a recent published article 
on the Development of Freight Classifications.* In 
fact, he enlarges upon this widespread reduction in 
rates asa great benefit tothe shippers of the whole 
country. But we cannot think what railrcad of any 
importance ought to reduce its rates at present, and 
we do not know of any important demand for lower 
rates except in commodities like grain and coal, 
fluctuations in woich are already provided for 
in the classifications at present in use. Any 
reduction effected by unification of classifications 
is pretty sure to be one which is not specifically asked 
for, and it is therefore of no special value to the public 
except in a general way, as would be a general reduc- 
tion in local passenger rates. Few, if any, railroads 
are now making such profits that they ought thus to 
reduce the cost to the public of its transportation, and 
even if there are such roads, and they could be singled 
out, the establishment of uniform freight classification 
would not affect them alone, for its very object is to 
produce effects alike on all roads, rich and poor, 

The objection of railroads to reducing rates when 
their profits are already falling off is not their only 
reason for not agreeing upon a uniform classification. 
The committee that has been at work at the problem 
has honestly endeavored to overcome the obstacles in 
its way, but has found them really insurmounta- 
ble. Merely making the current changes in the pres- 
ent Official Classification, as required by individual 
demands here and there, is such an elaborate process 
that the friction is almost enough to stop the wheels. 
No road or combination of roads can ask another to 
reduce a rate, impairing its revenue, or to make an ad- 
vance, which is hable to drive away business, without 
first giving it an opportunity to present its objections: 
and it therefore comes about that the practical con- 
sent of a hundred traffic officers must be obtained 
before a change can be made. It can ieadily be 
imagined that under such conditions changes are not 
made except where there is a definite demand which 
justice to shippers or prospective increase of net earn- 
ings makes it important to grant. To consolidate the 
associations of two or more such large territories 
would not only increase the number of members pro- 
portionately, but would multiply the difficulties in a 
much Jarger degree—perhaps as the square of the in- 
crease in mere numbers or mileage. Moreover, repre- 
sentation on a national classification committee would 
be difficult to adjust. The voting should be some- 
what in proportion to the magnitude of the traffic 
handled by the roads voting, but that would necessi- 
tate the use of cumbersome machinery to produce 
small results. 

If the Interstate Commerce Commission were to pre- 
scribe a classification and have authority to enforce it 
throughout the country, as the advocates of uniformity 
desire in case the railroads do nov voluntarily act, the 
difficulties arising from the organization of committees 
and the equitable adjustment of disputed questions 
would be out of the way. The necessary changes 
would be arbitrary at best, and it would make little 
difference whether they were based upon a true ora 
false estimate of how much one tariff ought to be 
raised or another reduced in a givencuse. The rail- 
roads, not being responsible for the charges, could the 
more easily answer the complaints of dissatisfied ship- 
pers. But no one proposes to forbid the use of com- 
modity rates, and the resuit would probably be 
the same as if the change were made by the 
1ailroads; rates reduced would stay reduced, 
and the increases would be nullified by each 
road making commodity rates wherever the traftic 
was heavy in the particular article that was raised. 
The change would thus be a benefit to the small scat- 
tered shippers, and have no effect on the large ones. 
But reductions in classification would help large and 
small shippers alike. If sugar, for instance, were 
raised from third class to second, in a given territory, 
every large shipper of sugar would have to be given 
the old rate in order not to chill his trade; if, on the 
contrary, sugar were to be lowered one class, the 
large shipper would be suited, but the road, in order 
to avoid loss on sugar in other parts of its territory, 
would be obliged to raise the class rate (giving the 
large shipper a commodity rate as before), which, 





* This article is referred to in another column, 


would advance the prices on a hundred other com- | It is only necessary to hold all trains in one direction. 
modi ties; and that would be out of the question | and give the necéssary orders to the others ;. and this 
Theoretically this advance need not be large enough to | is so simple that.any clear-headed station agent or con- 
trouble any one much, but practically it would nct be | ductor can do all that is necessary. When there is a 
feasible to meke it without dving at least as much | competent person at one end of the obstructed section 








harm as good. 

Uniform classification is desirable, but not on such | 
important grounds as to warrant disturbance of rail- | 
road earnings or the stability of rates to large shippers. 
A thousand individual shippers want more convenient 
tariffs, but it would be better for the railroads to grant 
them 5,000 commodity rates thar to disturb their re 
lations with 100,000 other shippers, and all to no profit- 








Eastbound Freight from Chicago in 1893. 


During the year 1893 the total tons shipped east | 
from Chicago by the 10 railroads which appear in the | 
table below were, in round numbers, 3.3 million tons ; 
in 1892 they were 3.7 millions, a decrease of 12.6 per 
cent. The distribution of this business among the | 
roads appears in the table. 


Road. Poe 








Michigan Central...............0++ 12.9 | 
ES dead init :> | -Seeaentecane 6.8 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern... 18.0 | 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago 86 13.0 | 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 373,179 11.4 
RN Oi CIO oo sive cocntecces svtdeee sesae 158 5.7 
Chicane: & Grand Trunks ** 99" occ ccecccccevesncs 288.558 8.8 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis................ 278.317 8.5 
SIRNA ON BNI sc cecanecesnawsdences sdancaecde - 364,285 11.1 
re Og es CO BAN dice. | sdécivcvadeuseceases 125,577 3.8 
3,281,280 100.0 | 


The week ending Dec. 30 more freight was carried , 
east by the railroads than in any other week of the | 
year—113.5 thousand tons. The week coming | 
nearest to this was the first one of January, 1893, | 
when 93,000 tons were carried and the next was the 
week ending March 25 with a record cf 92,600. | 
The fluctuations through the year mav be shown by a 


| where he can give most of the orders without using 


the telegraph, this plan is often resorted to, and the 
chances of error are exceedingly small. But giving 
orders without the restrictions and safeguards imposed 
by the telegraph rules offers a temptation to relax the 
regulations, and it is sometimes better to give the or- 


' ders from the dispatcher’s office, even if that be a hun- 


dred miles away; and so it may be well to consider the 
matter fora moment. An emergency of the kind re- 
ferred to seems to require the suspension of the dupli- 
cate-order principle, and the question is therefore of 
interest to every superintendent or dispatcher who de- 
sires to see that principle jealously guarded. 

The conditions vary with the density of traffic, the 
length of track to be used single, the arrangement of 
cross-overs at the stations where the trains are to be 
run from one track to the other, and the convenience 


| with which the dispatcher can issue orders, or the ex- 
| tent to which his regular duties hamper him in case of 


a special call for such extra work; and the mere pre- 


| scription of a form does not answer all the legitimate 


questions of the problem implied by our correspond- 


| ent’s question; but so far as a form does go, the follow- 


ing very simple one is doubtless the best. 
To Conductor and Engineer No. 
WatC: 
Number four (4) will run from 
C to Bon track number one (1) 
regardless of westbound trains. 
JOHN DOE, Supt. 
The names and numbers in this form will be under- 


stood by reference to the accompanying diagram. 
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table giving the shipments for each four weeks. In 
this table they are given in thousands. 


From April till about Dec. ) the lake competition, of 
course, affects the rail shipments, but the serious de- 
cline through the summer months shows special influ- 
euces, for we see the amounts still falling long after 
the fuli effect of the lake trade had been established 
and we see them beginning to rise long before the lakes 
closed. The extreme business depression of July, August 
and September must account for a good deal; but we 
suspect that a good deal of freight was lost to the trunk 
lines, because so much of their capacity and energy 
was absorbed in carrying World's Fair passengers at 
about cost. Gradually the figures will begin 
to emerge, and it will be possible to form 
a somewhat accurate opinion of the actual gain 
or loss of the railroads due to the World’s Fair; 
but there are even now many facts that indi. 
cate that taken together they lost more than they 
made. The heavy movement of December reflects the 
cut in rates late in November and the agreement to 
restore them Jan. |, as well as the complete closing of 
navigation. 

As a slight contribution to the search for the guilty 
parties in the recent rate cuttings we give below a 
table of the eastbound shipments, in thousands of tons, 
of the various lines or groups of lines in the eight 
weeks ending with the dates which stand at the heads 
of the columns. If one will take the percentages of in- 
crease in the period ending Dec. 30, over that ending 
Nov. 4, he will seethat some of the lines that have 
been most accused must have sold themselves very 
cheaply. 








Dec. 2 Dec. 30. 
Three Vanderbilt lines 80.2 132.6 
Two Pennsylvania lines 60. 60.4 94.8 
WHMIS csce es: aeucer< 16.5 145 18.9 
Balto. & Ohio............ -- 14.5 112 14.5 
Chic. & Grand Traak....cccecess os 11.4 15.0 30.8 
Ns Ce Ess Sacndanccécrsaccoccudeas 3.6 22.5 30.4 
€2C6., CS Bt. LOU... <i5. ssnvccose 14.1 7.6 10.7 








Duplicate Train Orders on a Double Track Railroad. 


The superintendent of an Eastern road asks what is 
the best form of telegraphic train order to use when 








one of the two tracks, on a double-track railroad, is 
temporarily used, for a short distance, for running 
trains in both directions. He means, of course, on 
such occasions as wrecks, blocking one track for a few 
hours or perhaps a day. If single-track conditions 
were to prevail for several days, a general order would 
be issued directing the use of the regular single-track 
rules. 

At first sight this question might seem superfluous 





Train No. 4 belongs on track No. 2, that track being 
obstructed at XX. The last four words in the body 


Week end- Week end- of the order can just as well be omitted where the reg- 
ing 1,000 tons. ing 1,000 tons. = eet 7 7 
PRONE WRB 5 5 aise access, SHORE PM Dire scacess xeaseves 199.4; ulations and discipline are sufficiently strict, as the 
Be Sie ace ace - cv dp eeca nies MANE Wooo dee ccincesnahuc 191.4 |... +e old 3 : : 
MPATOMI 2s. < scans acce WEG OCT ssecec ecsies = SRG order, if valid, is certainly so without them, but we 
ye re RES T NOWUB ses cise 26.55 ec0scee 248.4 | have included them so as to conform to custom. Cus- 
Nae Be os cans ste ceew BEA BCG, Siva. i eadevdaicaves 209.5 ; a 
oh 2 BEE Maer exsccinecarsanens 333.6 | tom still has a good deal of respect for tradition. 
WE Ei icc ccnnccadesacnscs 198.9 . ; 
: This form presupposes several things. The tracks 


must be numbered and the numbers clearly stated on 
the time-table, so as to be familiar, The standard 

code must be in use, so that this order when given to 
a westbound train will be understood and accepted as 
an order not to interfere with the passage of train 4 

from Cto B. A fixed train-order signal must be in 
use at both B and C, sothat there shall be no doubt 
as to where the single-track right begins and ends. 
The train sheet, showing the passage of every train 
running between A and D, must be so kept that the 
person giving the order knows the position of all trains 
at the time he issues it. There must be established 
yard limits, so that all trains westbound, except first- 
class, will approach B under control, so as not to foul 
the crossover BX when it is in use. Still better, of 
course, to have distant signals at all stations, so that 
any train can be slackened at a proper distance by the 
station operator. Unless there is such a signal at C to 
stop eastbound trains before they reach track CX, the 
order ought to be sent to D. Every one knows, of 
course, how to get along without these favorable con- 
ditions, but what we are aiming at now 1s to issue a 
brief and simple order and feel perfectly safe in doing 
it. Brevity does harm instead of good if it causes the 
dispatcher anxiety or necessitates a lot of auxiliary 
orders or inquiries. 

The main question, however, is that concerning 
what parties the order shall be delivered to. The con- 
ditions under form J in the Standard Code forbid the 
use of an order like this unless a copy of it is delivered 
to all westbound trains. This involves much unneces- 
sary telegraphing, and if the person giving the orders 
is stationed at C, where hecan give orders to eastbound 
trains without telegraphing at all, it may waste con- 
siderable time. We think that the suspension of the 
duplicate principle is clearly justifiable. In beginning 
to use such a piece of single track, the dispatcher or 
other person in charge has first to clear it of trains that 
ordinarily have the right to it, and in this he has no 
aid from the duplicate principle; safety depends upon 
his individual care in seeing that the train sheet shows 
every movement that affects the situation. He thus is 
put upon his guard at the outset. Trains of different 
classes generally have to be treated alike; that is, their 
right to be moved does not depend much upon their 
superiority over some other train, as ordinarily under- 
stood, and the dispatcher’s work is thereby simplified. 
The chance to make a mistake in the name of a 
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station is practically eliminated; and if form J is used to 
hold westbound trains, the order being annulled when- 
ever necessary and a new one issued to protect the 
next eastbound train, the danger from mistakes in 
train numbers is equally small. If, therefore, the 
lessening of the number of telegraphic transmissions 
will help to avoid blockades, it should certainly be 
availed of, for such blockades might easily cause more 
complication, and even danger, than the added safety 
of the duplicate system would offset in a hundred 
years. 

The considerations we have set forti apply under 
ordinary American conditions. If the station operators 
are educated to block trains a station apart, and to do 
it easily and without fuss—as it is done on the Balti- 
more & Ohio, for instance—the argument for extreme 
caution in maintaining the duplicate system is still 
further weakened, But to set operators to blocking 
trains, without any preliminary instruction and at a 
iime when, by reason of a wreck or other unusual oc- 
currence, they might be already overworked, would 
be an expedient to be adopted only with great caution. 
An emergency like that illustrated in our diagram 
venerally demands, however, that trains follow one 
another as closely as possible, and absolute blocking 
against rear collisions would not be thought of, except 
perhaps for passenger trains. 

The English custom of employing a pilot man, with 
ared flag tied around his arm, to conduct ali engines 
overa piece of temporary single track, is the same, 


essentially, as the staff system; and that isa block sys- | 


us against butting collisioas, though not as 
ugainst rear. This method is all right, if the regula- 
tivns providing for it are well understood, and if the 
his mstructions, can 


fem, 


pilot, or the man who gives him 
k-ep constantly posted as to what trains are likely 
next to demand the right of way to the single track. 
But in some cases the pilot is constantly finding him- 
self at the wrong end of the line, and ag engine has 
to be provided to take him to the other end. 


such circumstances, most managers would want to | 


know why $20 was spent for an engine where 20 cents’ 
worth of electricity would answer. This matter of a 
pilot is somewhat aside from our subject, however, 
which has to do with the operation of a piece of single 


track by telegraph when other means are out of the | 


question, 

The discussion of a question: like that before us 
brings out in a forcible manner the inconveniences 
that we put up with for lack of such a simple thing 
as a pair of distant signals at each station. Without 
these the single train order signal can protect a cross- 
over track only in one direction. To make sure that 
westbound trains will stop at B it is desirable, and by 
many deemed necessary, to place an order at A, direct- 
tag alltrains to stop at B for orders. If this is not 
done a flagman must be sent to F, and in the case of a 
train which does not respect yard limits at B, he must 
vo farther back than F’. 

It should be borne in mind that the use of a regular 
form of order ought to be required, when the dispatch- 
ivg is done by an agent or conductor, the same as 
though it were done by the regular dispatcher. Much 
friction, if not risk, often results from the clumsy way 
in which orders are worded and issued by men who 
are a trifle “rusty” in their ideas touching the minute 
detatls of dispatching. As to whether such men should 
be entrusted with work of this kind we cannot formu- 
lute a rule because so much depends upon the individu- 
ality of the man and upon local circumstances. On 
one large road we tind that a conductor or trainmaster 
is generally assigned to this emergency dispatching, 
being sent to the station nearest the wreck, the mana- 
vers believing thet the regular dispatchers have so 
much regular work that the additional labor would 
swampthem., On another large road the dispatchers 
issue all these orders, the ilea being that they should 
proficient 


be attended to by the man who is most 


in that kind of work. 


“The development of freight classifications” is the 
~uject of an article in the December aumber of The 
Slation Agent, by Auditor McCain of tbe Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Mr. McCain, after reviewing 
tire consolidation of freight classifications that took 
place on the adoption of the Interstate Commerce I aw, 
states that the last revision of the Ofticial classification 
(No. li, dated January, 1893) contains 5,634 desc'iptions, 
‘bout double the number in the first Official classifica- 
tion, issued in 1887, and 515 times as many as were in the 
westbound classification of 1836. This classification 
covers most of the traffic east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio River. Of the 5,631 descriptions now 
embraced in the list, 38 per cent. bave no ear load 
rate, 55 per cent. have both C. L. and L. C. L, and 
7 per cent. are exclusively for carloads. — Fifty 
three per cent. of the items are in the first three 
classes and 47 per cent. in the three lower classes, In 
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1386 only 15 per cert. of the articles described had car 
| load rates. As the principal competitive rates between 
| the Atlanticseaboard and Western points have remained 
about the same since 1886, the lowering of classification 
indicates a great lowering in prices. Besides the show- 
ing made by these percentages, there have been many 
changes from first class to second, from second to third, 


| 


;etc. The percentages are stated in tabular form as 
| follows: 
1886. 1893. 
| Total number of descriptions.......... .-. 1,000 5.600 
| Proportion at ist class 7ic. 32% 22% 
4 <4 RO: 24 07% 2 | sa 
“a * ee, 1l 19 
7 “4th *“ 35c. 31% 19% 
ee “ sth * 0c. 2 \ 38: 23 \« 
+ ~ Sth. * “aoe. 0 5 


In 1886 the number of articles charged 35 cents per 100 
lbs,and lower was 33 per cent; in 1893 it was 47 per cent. 
| In 1886 the average rate on all descriptions was 63 cents; 
in 1893 it was 48 cents. It does not appear whether Mr. 
McCain has included cross-references (duplications) in 
|making his computations. These, together with the 
| very elaborate subdivisions in the descriptions of some 
|commodities, make the whole comparison somewhat 
| arbitrary, though of course the general tendency of 
| the changes that have been made is correctly shown 
| Neither is it possible, from the study here made, to 
| arrive at any estimate of the amount of traffic carried 
‘at the different rates, though the author states that 
| the tonnage going west at fourth class has greatly 
| fallen off since 1887, while that in the sixth class has 
| greatly increased. Of the tonnage from New York, 
|westbound, 60 per cent. is in the fourth, 
| fifth and _ sixth classes. The present Western 
| classification, which includes most of the business 
| west of the Mississippi River, except that going to 
| the Pacific Coast, now contains 3,658 descriptions, an 
increase of over 2,000 since 1886. The same tendency to 
| place things in lower classes is observed here as in the 
| East. The Southern classification now contains 1,752 
| descriptions, of which 18 per cent. have carioad rates, 
| Mr. McCain concludes that 
* The freight traffic of the entire country will doubt- 
less in the near future be conducted under one or a 
| uniform classification. Pending the adoption of such a 
| classification further progress in the line bere indicated 
may be expected in each of the principal classifications 
now in use. [t may also be reasonably expected that the 
| charges for railway transportation will keep pace with 
the coustant tendency to lower values and prices ob- 
| served for the great majority of articles of commerce, 
and freight classifications will be largely the medium 
througb which such results will be accomplished.” 














The answer made by Receiver Callaway, of the Toledo, 
St. Louis & Kansas City, to the petition presented by 
the trainmen of that road to the United States court in 
the matter of wages, is printed in the Toledo Blade, and 
it ought to be carefully read by editors, ministers and 
all “friends of man.” It will be remembered that the 
trainmen on this road complained because the Receiver 
reduced ther wages, and they asked Judge Ricks to or- 
der the old rates of pay restored. The first claim of the 
men was that a certain agreement of last June was vio- 
lated. The answer states that this agreement was ter- 
minable on 30 days’ notice; that such notice was given, 
and that extended conferences were held between the 
officers of the road and the representatives of the men. 
The great falling off in earnings is set forth, showing 
justification for rigid restriction in expenses. The num 
ber of employees affected by the-reduction in wages was 
1,300. The coramittee making complaint claimed torep- 
resent 400; the other 900 accepted the reduction without 
complaint. The Receiver says that other roads in the 
neighborhood having greater earnings per mile have 
made larger reductions in pay. The committee 
declining to accept the rates offered failed to submit 
any reduction which would be acceptable, though they 
inquired if a percentage reductior might not be made in 
the wages of all employees. This was refused because 
it would bear too heavily on men receiving very low 
wages. The Receiver then proceeds to criticise the 
statement made by the men tothe court. They namea 
certain small sum as the average monthly wages re- 
ceived by engineers and trainmen, but this is arrived at 
by including every man who worked during. the 
month, including some who worked only a part of the 
time. Business was very dull during the month com. 
plained of and some men were also absent voluntarily. 
The men say that the rates compelled the men either to 
quit work or accept a condition of pauperism, but the 
Receiver states that 26 engineers drew from $100 to $160; 
17 conductors drew from $100 to $115; 43 firemen from 
$50 to $90, and 73 brakemen from $50 to $80. In view 
of the general business depression the Receiver doubts 
the propriety of calling this pauperism. Tbe average 
monthly pay is also considerably reduced by the fact 
that a committee of 13 remained in practical idleness 
for mere than two months, *tpretending to be engaged in 
the business of regulating the wages of their fellow em- 
ployees,” but it is asserted that this business might have 
been finished up ina fewdays. These committeemen aré 
understood to have been sustained by the contributions 
of their fellow employees, and the waste of $4,000 in this 
way is pointed out. One of the arguments of the men 
was that some employees had better be discharged in 
order to give more abundant work to those retained, 
but, says the Receiver, itisat the same time claimed 
tbat these men whose discharge is asked for are among 
the constituents of the committeemen, and he believes 
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that they never authorized the committee to get their 
heads cut off. The published statement omits many 
facts bearing on the question, of course, and we do not 
pretend to pass upon the reasonableness of all of the 
Receiver’s arguments; but certain minor points here 
shown are characteristic of nearly every controversy of 
this kind, and itis well that they have been made a 
matter of record. 








Italy has been carrying out a programme of railroad 
extension nearly ever since it was united in the present 
kingdom, in 1870. The progress would perhaps not be 
called remarkably great here, but it has been decidedly 
too fast for Italy. In 1860 it had but 1,035 miles of rail- 
road, and in 1870 3,747 miles. Since then the mileage 
has been : e 

875. 1880, 1885. 1890. 1892 ¢ 
4,600 5,289 6,392 8,157 8,306 
The earnings per mile increased until 1880, but they 
have fallen since, and the net earnings have fallen con- 
tinually, and in 1892 were $1,674 per mile, which is not 
half what they were in 1860, and 28 per cent. less than 
in 1870. And the railroads are not cheap ; their average 
cost in 1892 was $103,850 per mile. The result is that 
the profits of the roads do not nearly cover the interest 
on the capital invested, and the deficit grows from year 
to year. In 1892 the interest charges were $53,000,000. 
and the income from the railroads available to meet it 
was only $15,000,000, leaving the other $38,000,000 to be 
provided by the taxation of a very poor population, The 
percentage of interest actually earned on the cost of the 


railroad system has been: 
1870. 1875. 1880. 1885, 1890. 1897, 
2.46 2.24 2.5 1.89 1.69 1.63 


The railroad extensions havetnot®been planned solely 
with a view to their economic effect, it is true. Italy 
is a recent combination of many different and often dis- 
cordant small states; and the statesmen of the new 
kingdom considered it of the first importance to create 
a feeling of union among the several parts, for which 
intercommunication serves better perhaps than any- 
thingelse But thereisa limit to the improvements, 
however desirable, which any community can provide 
itself with, and that limit is soon reached with a coun- 
try like Italy, which is economically in many respects 
far behind the age and in some respects almost me- 
dieval; next to its army and navy, the over-rapid exten. 
sion of its railroad system has probably most to do with 
the present financial troubles of Italy. 





A recent decision in Pennsylvania is interesting on 
the question of boycott. In 1891 there was a memorable 
strike of the building trades of Pittsburgh over the 
question of nine ‘hours’ wages foreight hours’ work, 
which brought building operations to a standstill for 
two months. The local deaiers in building materials 
entered into agreement not to sell materials to contrac- 
tors who gave employment to strikers. A contractor 
who was thus deprived of supplies brought suit to test 
the question whether such an agreement constituted an 
illegal boycott, and this suit has brought out an intér- 
esting state of affairs in Pennsylvania. The lower 
Courts gave a verdict of $1,500 to the contractor and tbe 
Supreme Court now reverses this judgment. It seems 
that the legislature in 1869, ’72, "76 and ‘91 gave em- 
ployees the right to strike and to prevent others from 
working so long as no force was used. Previous to 
these acts such strikes and intimidations would have 
been an indictable offense under the common law. The 
Court in its opinion declares that the moment the Jegis- 
lature relieved one class—namely, the laborers—from the 
common law prohibitions against combinations to raise 
the price of labor, down went the foundation on which 
common law conspiracy was based as to that particular 
subject. Thé deduction was therefore made that how- 
ever unchanged may be the law as to combinations 
of employers to interfere with wages when such com- 
bination takes the initiative, they certainly do not de- 
press a market when they combine to resist another 
combination to artificially advance prices. In other 
words, the Court helds that it is a poor rule that will 
not work both ways, and that when labor organizations 
have successfully appealed to the lawmakers for special 
legislation in their interests they cannot complain if 
the Courts extend the same protection to their em- 
ployers. 








The street railroads of Chicago have just given about 
$2,600 to their employees as rewards for efficient serv- 
ices during the past year. The points considered and 
the prizes offered on the various lines differed consider- 
ably. The Chicago City Railway Company's prizes weie 
offered for efticient train services during the World's 
Fair period, the awards to be announced and paid on 
Christmas day. The points considered covered pretty 
nearly everything that goesto make upthe duties of 
the gripmen, conductors, motormen and drivers. The 
employees of the cable, electric and horse car lines were 
considered separately, and four prizes offered to the 
men in each branch of the service, the first being $100, 
the second $30, the third $25, and the fourth prize 
€10. The West Chicago Street Railway Company 
offered a reward of $25 or a two-weeks furlough to train- 
men for general appearance and neatness, and has 
made awards to 40 men. The North Chicago City 
Railway offered prizes a year ago of $125, $75 and $50 to 
gripmen for the best records in avoiding accidents, 
delays, blockades, and in general good work in the 
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management of cars, The list of prizes was, however, 
enlarged upon examination of the records, as a number 
of the men appeared to be exactly equal, 











The Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, as most 
of our readers know, has a good many sections of its 
single track main line protected by automatic electric 
signals, operated by track circuits. Signals are pro. 
vided at both ends of these sections, each being placed 
on the right hand side for enginemen entering the 
section. Inthe case of three new sections recently put 
in use, the notice to trainmen specifies that the con- 
ductor of a train passing out of a section must observe 
the signal which admits to that section trains going in 
the opposite direction and see whether it changes from 
red to white; if it does not, he must report tke fact to 
the Superintendent. When an engineman finds a signal 
against him or out of order he must not only stop before 
entering the section, but must give the whistle signal 
for the rear brakeman to go back and also send a flag- 
man in advance; and he must not proceed until the 
latter has been gone five minutes. There is an excep- 
tion to this rule to avoid delays where trains are ap- 
proaching a meeting point which lies within a block 
section. 








A large part of the public, and particularly officers of 
railroad companies, will be glad to learn that the expi- 
ration of the term of government protection of each 
patent will hereafter be published as each expires. The 
publication will be made in the Patent Office Gazette by 
an order issued by Secretary Smith on the 8th instant. 
Tnis order is made, on the recommendation of Commis- 
sioner of Patents Mr. Seymour, in order that the public 
may receive due notice of the privilege of common use 
of patents. It will also be a boon to certain inventors 
who depend upon the use of another’s patented inven- 
tion to perfect or improve their own, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


British Railways: Their Passenger Services, Rolling 
Stock, Locomotives, Gradients and Express Speeds. 
By J. Pearson Pattinson. Pages 252, illustrated. 
London: Cassell & Co., Limited. 1893. Price $2. 


Iu 1893 Mr. Pattinson wrote for the Railroad Gazette 
four articles on the passenger service of English rail- 
roads, with special reference to the speeds male with 
pas-enger trains, and to the express service, giving 
particulars of locomotives and of grades overcome. 
These were published in Aug. 12 of that year and in 
succeeding issues. On page 24 of the volume of 1893 
appeared an article giving similar information, from 
notes of a trip through Belgium, Germany, Switzerland 
and northern Italy. Those articles will give the reader 
a fair notion of the principal part of the volume of which 
we write, but it treats of many matters of interest 
which were not touched there. 

The introduction, 39 pages, treats generally of the 
subjects of speed and punctuality in England and on the 
Continent; of the passenger equipment and safety ap- 
pliances; of locomotives, grades, loads and schedule 
times. The succeeding chapters deal with individual 
railroads, 14 different lines being considered. 

In the introduction Mr. Pattinson discnsses the well- 
known fact that speeds are much higherin England 
than on the continent, and that the express train-mileage 
run is very much greater. He takes Mr. Foxwell’s figures 
to show that in 1888 there were in England and Scotland 
72 trains, the schedule time of which exceeded 41 miles 
an hour, including stops, and which made a daily mile- 
age of 62,900 miles. In 1883 there were but 409 such 
trains, and in 1871 there were only 57 which exceeded 
39 miles an hour and only 225 which exceeded 36. In 
the matter of punctuality heis inclined to think that 
the railroads of continental Europe do better than those 
of Great Britain. But they should, as the schedule 
times are much slower and the lines much less crowded. 

Of course it is known that in Eogland and Scotland 
the great majority of travelers go third class, and, asa 
rule, the third-class equipment is very comfortable. On 
the lines south of the Thames, however, it is no so good. 
Ou the Continent, the third-class rolling stock Mr. Pat- 
tinson considers ‘‘ miserable indeed.” On those English 
lines which run second-class compartments there is but 
little difference between the second and thircd-class, as 
a rule; although south of the Thames the second-class 
vehicles are much superior. Generally speaking, the 
s-cond-class compartment is only third class with a 
l'ttle extra upholstery and decoration. There are some 
iinglish lines where the best third-class compartments 
are better than the second; of course the second class 
traveler has more room. 

In the matter of heating, the English and Scotch rail- 
roids are behind those of the Continent. Local and sub- 
urban trains are often run without any provision for 
warming the carriages, and indeed there is seldom any 
other provision than the hot-water cases. The Cale- 
donian, the Glasgow and the Southwestern have heated 
a few trains with steam, but the experiment has been 
only limited, The British railroads seem to be improv- 
ing in lighting: gas is rapidly taking the place of oil for 
suburban traffic, but in many cases the pressure is low 
and the light unsatisfactory. Oo long-distance trains 
the lighting is not so good. The Northwestern trains 
are said to be well lighted ; the Midland has fitted much 
of its stock for gas, and other companies are working in 
the same direction. On the Continent, he thinks the 








trains are even worse lighted than in England, 
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The chief value of the book is found in the particulars | weights and measures. The. map accompanying the 


of the performance of individual railroads. Here we 
find tables of actual speeds of individual trains, as weli 
as schedule speeds; tables giving the numbers of trains 
running ator above speeds of 35, 49 and 45 miles an 
hour; tables giving dimensions, weights and other 
particulars of locomotive equipment, and, what we 
have never seen brought together before, profiles show- 
ing the grades on selected portions of most of the lines 
treated of. These profiles are all drawn tothe same 
scale, and although the scale is small the plates are 
clear, and the rate of grade is figured, so that one can 
get avery accurate notion of the work done. Other 
plates show in outline the standard engines used on 
many of the lines. 

Mr. Pattinson does not write asa railroad man but 
as an amateur, and naturally he has fallen intoa few 
errors in statement of fact, and perhaps some of his 
conclusions will not bear close analysis; but for its pur- 
poses the book is not only interesting but really valu- 
able. 





The Science of Mechanics. By Prof, Ernst Mach, Uni 
versity of Prague. A translation from the second 
German edition, by Thomas J. McCormack. Pages 
538, 12mo., with 250 cuts, complete index and marginal 
headings. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 
1893. Half morocco, gilt top. Price $2.50. 

This is a translation and emendation of the German 
edition which originally formed a volume of Brock- 
haus’ “Internationale Wissenschaftlichs Bibliothek.” 
It is a critical and historical exposition of the principles 
underlying mechanics and is predominantly philosoph- 
ical, the subject being presented not for technical dis- 
cipline nor for the uses of engineering students, but as a 
history of the development of physical science as con- 
tained in the subject of mechanics. The work is com 
paratively elementary in its character, but presents a 
good deal of the history of physics and of the great men 
identified with physical phenomena. Muchof it is given 
in the language and formin which the original investi- 
gators presented it, and in this respect the book is 
novel, and as interesting to advanced students of me- 
chanics as to the beginner. The work will, no doubt, 
receive-as great favor in this country as it has abroad, 
and the presentation of the subject as it occurred to the 
original discoverers will make it intensely interesting to 
young students. The book does not treat the subject 
asa branch of mathematics, but as one of physical 
sciences, though it has employed the formulae and pre- 
cise terminology of mathematics. Another feature of 
the book is a chapter on the relation of other sciences 
to mechanics, omitted from modern textbooks on 
science, but it is presented here for the reason that re- 
ligion and philosophy played an important. part in the 
development of physics and is excusable on that ground, 
being a matter of history. 

The book is admirably printed and bound and at first 
glance would be taken for an English edition. The 
presswork is unexcelled by any technical books that 
have come to our hands for some time and the engrav- 
ings and figures are all clearly and well executed. 
Helical Gears; A Practical Treatise. By a Foreman 

Pattern Maker. New York: Macmillan & Company, 

1894, Pages 127, 12mo. Many illustrations and fold- 

ing plates, and an index. Price $2. 


This book is one of that valuabié series published by 
Macmillan & Company, in which volumes have appeared 
on Pattern Making, Practical Ironfounding, Metal Turn- 
ing, the Principles of Fitting, Dictionary of Mechanical 
Terms, etc. The series also includes a publication on 
Toothed Gearing, which is a valuable companion to this 
work. The fact that perhaps one-half of so-called heli- 
cal gears are made incorrectly, and are therefore much 
worse than common gears, is what occasioned the book. 

Excepting so far as the fundamental relations of the 
helical gears to the true screw are concerned, the book 
is of a practical character and is adapted to the re- 
quirements of tbe drawing-room, pattern-shop and 
foundry. The subjects treated are the friction of or- 
dinary gears, the relation of the helix to helical gears, 
the case of straight teeth set diagonally, marking out 
and making spur tooth-blocks, marking out and working 
bevel tooth-blccks, pattern gears, molding helical 
spurs and bevels by machine, splitting belical wheels, 
designing the forms of teeth, and a chapter on practical 
results, 





Uruguay. Bulletin No. 61 of the Bureau of American 
Republics. Revised to Sept. 1, 1893. Pp. 347; illus- 
trated, map, index. 

Following the plan,of the previous handbooks of the 
Latin-American republics this bulletin essays to 
give a brief account of the general characteristics 
of Uruguay, its resources, history, political organiza. 
tion, population, means of internal communication, 
finance, banking facilities, educational status, com- 
merce and navigation, together with a commercial 
directory, and a schedule of import and export duties. 
While thé statements and statistics are approximately 
accurate, and serve to give a fair impression of the 
actual condition of things in Uruguay, there are frequent 
evidences of careless editing, as for example the length 
of the Central Uruguay Railroad is set down at 575 kilo- 
meters ‘= 356.5 miles), whereas its actual length is 581 
miles, including the eastern and northern extensions. 
Carelessness in editing and proofreading is again 
displayed, where it is even less excusable, in the table 
of comparisons of the metric and U.S. standards of 


| bulletin is a particularly good one. 


Cassier’s Magazine for January is a special New 
Year’s number, and is a remarkably handsome piece of 
work. It contains excellent portraits of the authors of 
the articles, besides two or three other portraits of in- 
terest. These portraits and the numerous illustrations 
are beautifully printed. The articles and their authors 
| are: Underground Electric Wires, by D. C. Jackson: Two 
| Great Railroad Exhibits at Chicago, by John C. Traut- 
| wine, Sr.; The Economic Element of Technical Educa 
| tion, by L. S. Randolph; Some Anomalies in Steam 
| tngine Design, by E. D. Leavitt; The Lessons of the 
;Columbian Year, by Charles E. Emery; The Develop 
| ment of Unused Water Powers, by Samuel Webber; A 
| Relation of Engineering to Progress and Civilizatian, by 
|F, R. Hutton; Four Distinguished Names, by William 
| M. Henderson; Emery Wheels and Some of Their Uses, 
| by J. Wendell Cole; Electricity in Mining, by F. O. 

Blackwell; The Society of Naval Architects and Marine 

Engineers, by William H. Wiley; Protection of Indus- 
| trial Property, by Edward P. Thompson; Wasteful Use 
| of Exhaust Steam, by Albert Spies; and Small Sizes of 


| Anthracite Coal for Steam Raising, by Eckley B. Coxe. 





| The Engineering Magazine for January, 1894, is a 
souvenir number of the Worid’s Fair. The articles are: 
Its [the Fair's] Value to the American People, Andrew 
Carnegie; Effects of the Centennial Exhibition, Gen. 
Goshorn ; The Architectural Event of Our Times, 
Henry Van Brunt: Electricity in 1876 and in 1893, 
Prof. Elihu Thomson; The World’s Fair and the: 
Railways, H. G. Prout; An Era of Mechanical 
Triumph, Prof. R. H. Thurston; The Mining Indus- 
try and the Fair, R. W. Raymond; International Wf 

fects of the Fair, Edmund Mitchell; Desiznefs and 
Organizers of the Fair, E. C. Shankland, Chief Eo 

gineer: Cost and Income of the Great Fair, Anthony 
F. Seeberger, Treas. We notice that the magazine has 
added a new editorial department, namely, Civil En 

gineering, conducted vy Mr. John C, Trautwine, Jr. 








Railroad Matters in Chicago. 
| [Continued from page 25.} 

| ing Western roads during the year 1893 and for the three 
| preceding years compare as follows: 














| 

| 1993. | 1892, 1891. | 1890, 
| Cars. Cirs, 
Mn Cs TES POs. 17,478 19,824 
Oe: XC eee | 49,430 60,201 
Cn Le&e P | 27,365 32.015 
7, aie... 13,837 16.149 
ee eee 39,963 37,220 
eo Se £6,687 129% 
Cee! A gf SS 39.215 34,685 
C1 +.......... 10,503 14.899 
ae... .... cI 6.731 8.415 
Wabash............. 11,208 11,113 
WinsCanmt sc... 21 2.6 
fotal cars.... .. | 252,659 277,065 





| ‘Phe livestock traffic the past week, although showing 
an improvement over the week immediately preceding. 
failed to increase over the first week in January last 
year, an excess in the receipts of 21,444 hogs and 23,000 
sheep being offset by a decrease of 11,000 cattle. The 
aggregate at the four leading Western markets, 
Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City and St. Louis, also 
failed to show any gain over last year, the totals at the 
four points for the week and same time last year being 
as follows: 


1834. 1893 
GRRE Giyeccccctdcnuuge « oskrasacattwanstades 93,500 167,500 
Mec lads ct ila coedecduceder eh adhow pace eete 264 000 251,000 
OUR ea ti caw aaadeves Cabedecncedans canons lee 70,000 53,000 


The receipts at the above mentioned points the past 
three years compare as follows: 














Cattle. Hogs. | Sheep. 

Oe ne a 3,133,406 | 6,057,278 3,031,174 

ee EAM alas snecuseswacssas 1,756,485 777,433 350.6 
hak iain ccbacvndnccues 852.455 1,407,051 
TERNS CIEF. go ivcicccdescees 1,660,700 1,918,400 

Total, 1893...... 6.403,047 10,190, 162 4,202,787 

= . ee 6,456,192 12,199,322 3,071,199 

- 1891. | 5,744,576 13,508,264 | 2,050,709 





The heaviest decrease last year from 1892 was at Chi- 
cago, where there was a sbrinkage in receipts of 438,390 
head of cattle, 1,657,151 hogs, but a gain of 1,017,095 
sheep. The loss on freights from hogs and vattle was 
severely felt by the chief livestock railroads, and the 
officers attribute a material portion of the decrease in 
earnings last year to that cause. And although they 
anticipate an enlarged traffic from hogs the remainder 
of winter and early spring months, they look for acon 
tinual falling off in the movement of cattle, compared 
with the same time the two preceding years. 

CHICAGO, Jan. 8, 1894, 





Proposed Railroad Improvement in Philadelphia. 


The Philadelphia City Government and the Receivers 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Railro.i have agreed 
upon a plan for abolishing 17 grade crossings on the 
line of that road in I‘hiladelphia, beginning at Four- 
teenth street and extending westward, each party to 
pay one-half the cost. The general plan is to depress 
the tracks, making a walled cut for a four-track line, 
and rebuilding the varivus side tracks connecting with 
factories along the road,so as to have them enter th 
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basements of the buildings with which they now con- 
nect on the surface. The estimated cost of the whole 
job is about $6,000,000, and its execution depends upon 
the ability of the city to raise the necessary funds ata 
satisfactory rate of interest, and the approval by the 
court of the action that has been taken by the Receiv- 
ers. The Philadelphia 7imes prints an ideal bird’s-eye 
view showing the general appearance of a part of the 
proposed new road looking from Thirteenth street 
westward. It is proposed to depress Thirteenth street, 
and the next street (Broad) will have to be raised about 
4 ft. Thence westward to Twenty-first street each 
transverse street will be carried across the railroad by 
a bridge. The railroad now lies in the middle of Penn- 
sylvania avenue, there being wagon ways each side of 
the tracks. According tothe plan it seems that these 
wagon ways will be abolished, the whole width being 
taken up by tracks. At Twenty-first street the line of the 
railroad turns to the right and runs northwesterly to and 
through Fairmount Park. This portion of the railroad, 
from the curve at Twenty-first street, will be covered 
with a masonry arch, formingatunnel. The tunnel ex- 
tends far enough to carry the tracks under the Green 
street entrance to the park. The receivers of the rail 
road promise, on approval by the court, to pay one-half 
the interest on the cost of the improvement and to con- 
tribute annually to a sinking fund which shall liquidate 
one-half the principal between 1904 and 1924. The 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of the City Gov- 
ernment has introduced an ordinance authorizing com- 
mencement of the work. The location of this proposed 
improvement is shown in arailroad map of Philadel 
phia which was printed in the Railroad Gazette of Dec. 
16, 1892. The eastern end of the depressed roadway will 
be near the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

Concerning this plan the Philadelphia Public Ledger 


says: . 

The cost of this magnificent improvement is estimated at 
from $5,500,000 to $6,000,000, and it is proposed that the entire 
cost shall, in the first instance, be assumed by the city, but 
that one-half of the amount expended shall be assumed and 
repaid by the railroad company, which is to advance one-half 
of the interest charge, together with an annual payment suffi 
cient to retire one-half of the total cost within 30 years. Mayor 
Stuart justly terms this offer en the part of the representa- 
tives of tne railroad company a liberal one, but it is in our 
opinion wise and jusicious. Itis true that the railroad com- 
pany occupies a position in which it might successfully ob- 
struct this gieat improvement and maintain ils tracks as they 
now are, ‘the title derived from the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, under the act of Assembly authorizing the 
sale of that part of tbe State Raiiroad from Belmont 
to Broad street, could not be impeached; and it must be con- 
ceded that those greit industrial establishments which line 
Willow street and Pennsylvania avenue, and which are 
among the principal sources of the prosperity of the city, 
could only have been developed by the facilities which the 
railroad company has furnished. [It may also be conceded that 
the railroad company could not be required to do more at 
Broad street than to carry out the plan agreed upon at the 
time of the enactment of the ordinance giving the consent of 
the city to the const: uction of the Read:ng Terminal, and that 
the expenditure for that ees would not exceed one-half of 
the contribution which the company is now undertaking to 
make; but that plan was satisfactory to no one, and, if carried 
out, it would have fastened the tracks at their present grade 
beyond the possibility. of charge in the future. ‘the 
perseverance of Mayor Stuart, which has finally resulted 
in securing the acquiescence of the receivers and managers of 
the road in his plan, entitles him to the heartfelt thanks of 
the people of Philadelphia. It will prove, we think, the 
greatest public improvement that has been accomplished 
since the acqulisition of Fairmount Park. The expectation 
generally entertained by the property owners |most in- 
terested] that the enhancement in value will be sufticient to 
yield apn increased return in the way. of taxation in excess of 
the interest upon the proposed loan, is probably well founded, 
- — most desirable improvement will probably pay 
or itself. 








Floor System of a German Highway Bridge. 





The illustration gives the floor system of a recently 
built highway bridge over the river Saar at Saarbriicken, 
which shows great care in the elaboration of its details. 
The bridge has a span of 203 ft., is of single triangular 
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Part Cross Section of Floor System, Saar River 


Bridye, Germany. 


connected by single bolts so as to admit of a free vertical 
motion of the floor system. The stringers rest with the 
edges of their end angles on the edges of plates which 
are riveted to the web-splice plates. The beams are 
secured in their positions by vertical angles bolted to 
the floorbeams, which reach over the erd angles of the 
stringers. The stringer angles are slightly thinner 
than the plates on which they rest. In this manner are 
torsional strains due to the stringers avoided and the 
latter.are supported closely to the floorbeams, 


TECHNICAL. 


Manufacturing and Business. 
Operations were resumed at the Brooks Locomotive 
Works, Dunkirk, N. Y., on Jan. 2, after a protracted 
shut-down of four months. 

The O’Dell Switch Manufacturing Company, recently 
organized, is reported to have decided to build shops at 
Elmira, N. Y. 

The Consolidated Car Heating Company, of Albany, 
N. Y., bas declared its regular semi-annual dividend of 
three per cent., payable Feb. 15. 

The Youngstown Bridge Works resumed business 
Jan. 8. The company has secured a number of large 
contracts for bridges in different parts of the country. 

The R. D. Wheaton Bridge Company has been char- 
tered in Chicago, with a capital stock of $50,000. The 
incorporators are R. D. Wheaton, G. I*. Hoag and 
Charles H. Wheaton. 

The Consolidated Car Heating Co., of Albany, bas 
begun suit in the United States Circuit Court against 
the Chicago & West Michigan Railroad for infringement 
cf the Sewall steam heating coupler patents. 

The Consolidated Car Heating Co., of Albany, N. Y., 
has received a second order from England for direct 
steam storage heating equipments. These equipments 
are so arranged that the temperature in each compart- 
ment can be separately regulated. 

The Pratt & Whitney Co., of Hartford, are now em- 
ploying about 800 men and running their shops 40 bours 
a week, and they expect to increase both the number of 
men employed and the time very soon. They report a 
better inquiry, and believe the outlook is now quite 
promising. 

The Litchfield Car & Machine Works last week filed 
for record a mortgage for $180,000 in favor of preferred 
creditors on its works at Litchfield. Whether this 
action will have any effect on the proposed removal of 
the car shops to Memphis does not appear, but it means 
the abandonment of that plan. 

last fall the Buffalo Forge Co. equipped the general 
oftice building of the East Tennessee, Virginia & 
Georgia road at Knoxville with a fan capable of driving 
12,000 cu. ft. of air a minute through the 1,800 ft.of heater 
pipe. Mr. Hudson, the General Manager,reported entirely 
satisfactory working of this plant and has contracted 
with the same company fora fan capable of delivering 
82,000 cu. ft. a minute for heating and ventilating the 
great paint and wood-working shops. The dimensions 
of each of these buildings are 337 ft. +90 ft.+33 ft. 

The Memphis Car & Foundry Company is the title of 
a company which has been organized to build new car 
shops at Memphis, Tenn., and its charter was filed in 
Illinois last week. Some months agoa bonus of $200,- 
000 was subscribed by Memphis citizens to secure the 
removal of the car plant of the Litchfield Car & 
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Machine Works from Litchfield, Ill., to Memphis, and 
the present company has been organized to carry out 
the agreement then made by the directors of the Litch- 
field company. The incorporators of the new company 
are C. F. Collins, Henry H. Beach, John B. W. Amsden, 
John M. Mario and Louis C. Haynes. 

Jron and Steel. 
The Reading Rolling Mill resumed operations on Jan, 
1 after an idleness of several weeks, 
giving employment to about 350 
men. 


_33' Bet. curbs 


New Siativns and Shops. 
lhe New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company has 
opened a handsome office building, 
situated at the junction of Meadow 
and Water streets, New Haven, 
Conn. It cost about $400,000. 

The by law granting a bonus of 
$100,000 to the Grand Trunk Com- 
pany for the erection of car shops 
at London, Ont., was carried by a 
large majority at the recent elec- 
tion. 
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The Baltimore & Ohio, it is re- 
ported, has decided to go ahead 


with the erection of divisional ma- 





system, with a slightly curved top chord and inclined 
end posts, It has a roadway of 23 ft. and two over 
hanging sidewalks. The panels are subdivided by 
hangers, giving 16 panels of 12 ft, Sin, each, The floor- 
_ beams rest on bearings over the center of the bottom 
chords and are independent ot the posts. To the ends 
of the floorbeams are tied the overhangs, which push 
with their struts against the bottom chords. This 
thrust is transferred to the floorbeams by pairs of angles 








f. chine shops at Benwood Junction, 
W. Va. A roundhouse was erected at this point last 
year, but the building of the shops was postponed. 

The machine shops of Coxe Brothers & Co., of Drifton, 
Pa., are to be enlarged considerably, the new portion to 
be used for repair work on the equipment of the Dela- 
ware, Susquehanna & Schuylkill road. 

The Wilkes Barre & Eastern is building an 18-stall 

| roundhouse at Laflin, Pa., on the western end of its 


| line near Wilkes Barre. 





Steel or Malleable Drawbars. 
A tabulated statement of the service record of 12 M. 
C. B. couplers (two all steel and 10 with malleable draw- 
bars) is given below, taken from the St. Louis and East 
St. Louis Joint Car Inspector’s reports for the months 
of September and October. It shows the number of M. 
C. B. couplers broken and number handled of the 12 
couplers referred to during those months. We have 
this from the St. Louis Car Coupler Co. 
Percent- Weight of 





Name of Total age drawbare. f 
couplers. broken. Lbs. Material. 
4,461 0.40 150 Steel 
660 0.45 168 6 
26,317 0.40 178 Malleable 
261 0.58 167 xg 
5,893 0.56 166 - 
881 0.62 164 “ 
391 0.79 155 : 
570 0.70 18) Ne 
253 0.79 165 na 
532 0.94 164 a 
54 1.08 164 a 
183 1.64 170 - 


In the above table, the weight of each make of draw- 
bar is that given at the Watertown test, and the weights 
appearing in the above table are the averages. 
Automatic Block Signals on the Reading. 
The Philadelphia Record reports that the Philadel- 
phia & Reading is to erect electro-pneumatic signals for 
a block system from Philadelphia to Norristown on the 
Norristown branch; to Germantown on the Chestnut 
Hill line and to Jenkintown on the New York Division. 
Two new power-houses will be erected. The aggregate 
length of line thus to be equipped is about 30 miles. 


Westinghouse Machine Company. 
Mr. George Westinghouse, Jr., has purchased the 
stock of Mr. Raiph Bagaley inthe Westinghouse Machine 
Company. This gives to Mr. George Westinghouse and 
Mr. H. H. Westinghouse nine-tenths of the stock of the 
company. 
Special Electric Reading Lamps. 
The Metropolitan District (underground) Railway, of 
London, is about to introduce electric reading lamps so 
arranged that the passenger can, by putting a penny in 
a slot, get a direct and concentrated light on the page 
that he wishes toread. The lamp will be lighted for 
half an bour. Each carriage will have four of these 
lamps of 20 candle-power each. It is to be hoped that 
this experiment will be successful and that the idea 
will soon cross the channel. We need not say that it 
would be received with enthusiasm -by Parisians, who 
would thus escape the weariness and inconvenience of 
the journeys through the interminable and incessant 
tunnels of the suburbs of Paris. Moreover, the ordinary 
lighting of the suburban cars of Paris is not so abundant 
but thata small addition would be received with joy, 
especially when it costs only two cents for half an hour. 
—Journal des Transports. 
A Large Stack. 
A large stack was recently completed for the Brook- 
lyn City Railroad Company at its Kent Avenue power- 
house. It has, we believe, the largest cubic capacity of 
any chimney yet built, having 65,800 cu. ft. of air space. 
It is 293 ft. high, and the sides of the base measure 
38 ft. 3in. The chimney tapers for 85 ft. from the ground ; 
then is of circular shape. The structure rests upon a 
foundation of 14 ft. of stone, 9 ft. of concrete and 1,200 
piles. It contains over 2,000,000 brick, with a total 
weight of about 3,000 tons. The iron cap on the top 
weighs 5 tons, and is 27 ft.in diameter. A baffle‘plate 
is built on the inside to a height of 60 ft., which divides 
the chimney into two flues. The chimney is designed 
to carry away the smoke and gas from 36 500-H. P. 
boilers, using forced draft. Under the natural draft 
the stack should have been 7 ft. higher to ac- 
complish the same results. The inner case of the 
chimney proper is entirely distinct from the outer 
wall and is 282 ft. high by 17 ft. in diameter, with walls 
24 in. thick at the base and 8 in. at the top. This inner 
chimney is built to allow for the expansion due to the 
enormous volume of hot air carried off. The outer wall 
is built with 12 buttresses projecting inward and reach- 
ing to within 14 in. of the core, lateral expansion 
being thus provided for, which is estimated at ,}, in. 
to the foot. Above the top of the core is an apron 
or toothing of brick, leaving an aperture 17 ft. in 
diameter, the diameter of the core. The new power- 
house was designed by F. S. Pierson, of Boston, and the 
construction of the chimney has been urfler the direct 
supervision of Mr. C. Harrison. 
The Use of Compressed Air. 
The present period of the world’s history is often spoken 
of as she age of electricity, but this is not wholly war- 
ranted. Itis no more an electrical era than it is a 
pneumatic, a hydraulic or steel era. It may well be 
characterized as an industrial era or as the age of en- 
gineering. To be convinced of this one has but to read 
the recent article by Mr. Whitfield Price Pressinger on 
the Widening Use of Compressed Air inthe Engineering 
Mayazine. Mr. Pressinger goes back 200 years to 
Peppiu, the French engineer, and dwells to some 
extent upon various uses of compressed air. He does 
not take them in chronological order, but begins 
with the use of compressed air to transmit power long 
distance, and fallows with mention of the use to 
sink bridge caissons, its use in mines at levels where 
steam would be impracticable, the pneumatic dynamite 
gun, pneumatic devices for block signaling, the raising 
of water from deep wells, the utilization of crude 
petroleum for fuel, the pumping of strong acids 
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and alkalies, the removing of rubber hose from 
the iron mandrils upon which it is cast, spraying of 
solutions on silk ribbons, pneumatic riveting machines, 
cranes and hoisting machinery, tubes for transmitting 
mail, refrigerating and ventilating and the. propulsion 
of cars. He mentions the recent application of an old 
principle in the pneumatic culm and grain conveyers 
by which the culm and grain are conveyed or unloaded. 
He mentions a plant of this kind at Birmingham, hav- 
ing tubes of various dimensions which convey 25 to 60 
tons per hour under 40 lbs, pressure to a height of 40 ft. 
The cost of unloading grain cargoes by this method is 
said to approximate 4to6 cents per ton. The author 
then mentions the disposage of sewage by air under 
pressure, the painting of the World’s Fair buildings by 
spraying the paint through a hose or nozzle, the Austra” 
lian sheep-shearing machine, the purification of water 
supply and the propulsion of vessels by imparting 
greater buoyancy. He mentions the placing of collap- 
sible India-rubber bags in the holds of vesssls, which 
are inflated and float sunken ships, the application of 
compressed air to the steering gear of ships, to supply 
divers in submarine operations, to mold patterns in 
foundries and numerous other uses, too numerous in 
fact toenumerate. He hopes for the time when com- 
pressed air will be transmitted throughout the city to 
operate elevators, pumps, printing-presses, lathes, lifts, 
sewing and washing machines and even clocks. The 
advantages of it are enumerated and compare with 
the disadvantages of steam, with its smoke, ashes, dirt, 
dust, odors, risks of explosion andgexpenses of cartage, 
mentioning also the increased rates of fire insurance 
and water tax; illustrating, as he suggests, the old 
maxim thata‘‘importance oft attaches to trifies light as 
saad Lights in Express Cars. 

The Pintsch gas people are making a new departure in 
their system of train lighting. At the request of one of 
the prominent express companies they are arranging 
for the lighting of express ears with several lamps all 
operated from one controlling cock, so that in case ol 
any disturbance from the outside, such as an attack 
upon the car, the lights can be instantly extinguished. 
This is an important modification which, as the express 
people remark, changes the target from the messengers 
to those who are attempting to rob the car. 

Hennepin Canal. 

The jury inthe Hennepin Canal condemnation case, 
in the United States District Court at Chicago, brought 

in a verdict condemning astrip four miles long and 300 
ft. wice, lying along Bureau Creek in Bureau County. 
The total amount of damages awarded was $8,774. The 
Rock Island receives $50 for a small piece. The average 
price fixed upon the land by the jury was about $50 an 
acre, although in one case more was given as a consid- 
eration for consequential damages. ‘Another suit is now 
on trial for a second four- mile section adjoining the one 
just passed upon. 


The James Toleman, 


The Westwood & Winby locomotive James Toleman, 
which, as mentioned in our last issue asin service on 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, has been running in 
freight service during the past week somewhat ir- 
regularly owing to the difficulty of making and keeping 
up steam. The grates which were originally used in 
this engine were burned out and replaced by others sup- 
posed to be better adapted to the fuel used on that road. 
These changes have not, however, resulted in a satis- 
factory condition of affairs, andit is reported that those 
in charge have sent to England for a supply of ccal. 
Chicago Main Drainage. 

The drainage canal contract and the machinery of the 
McCormack Construction Company were sold last week 
to the firm of Smith & Eastman for the sum of $41,000° 
The sale was made in open court and the bid of the 
purchaser was $33,000 for the contraet and all of its 
reservations and privileges and $8,000 for the dredging 
plant. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Notes. 

The Lake Shore road has restored the Erie and Buffalo 
accommodation and taken off the fast trains, Nos. 20 and 
51, between Cleveland and Buffalo, which have connected 
with the Empire State express to and fron. New York. 

The Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo has made a 
reduction of 10 per cent. in the wages of all employees 
receiving more than $50 a month. The Pittsburgh, 
Shenango & Lake Erie has reduced all wages about 10 
per cent, 

The Chief Detective of the New York Central, in his 
annual report for 1893, gives the number of arrests made 
during the year as 183, and of convictions 123. .Among 
the-crimes specified are: Stoning trains, 3; car riding, 
76; and tramps, 9. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, whose tax assess- 
ments in the State of Kansas were largely increased in 
1893, has sent lawyers to the several county seatsin the 
state toendeavor to get the taxes reduced. It is re- 
ported that compromises have already been agreed upon 
in five counties. 

Civil Engineer John D. Fouquet has made a report to 


the City Council of New Bedford, Mass., on the cost of 
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abolishing the grade crossings of streets with railroads 
in that city. Mr. Fouquet has investigated three differ- 
ent-schemes and decides in favor of carrying the streets 
—nine of them—above the railroad tracks, and the cost 
of making the change by this plan ‘will be something 
over $600,000. ; 

Governor Werts, of New Jersey, in his annual message 
to the Legislature, recommends that all grade crossings 
shall be abolished within the borders of the State... He 
recommends the passage of alaw providing for their 
gradual elimination, the work to be completed within a 
specified number of years, the courts to select the 
crossings that must go first as well as to specify those 
that must be removed each year. 

The fastest trip on record between New Orleans and 
Chicago was recently made over the Illinois Central by 
a special train (two cars) chartered by Mr. F. J. Dewes, 
of Chicago. The train left New Orleans at 12:20 a. m. 
Dec. 23, and arrived at Chicago the following day at 1:50 
a. m., having made the run of 915 miles in 25! hours, 
an average speed of 35.9 miles per hour. Engines and 
crews were changed eight times. This run beats the 
record between the two points by about four hours. 

The New York State Board of Railroad Commissioners 
has reported on the accident on the Western New York 
& Pennsylvania near Dunkirk, Dec. 15, which caused 
the death of five and injury to the remaining eight per- 
sons on the train, The accident was caused by a trestle 
giving way under the train. It is recommended that 
structures of this {nature and under similar conditions 
should be reconstructed, so as to give ample waterway, 
and that this particular trestle be filled and that an iron 
or steel girder bridge be erected upon stable masonry 
abutments. 

The Chicago & Northern Pacific announces that it 
will fight any attempt to compel it to elevate its tracks 
within the limits of Chicago. The position taken by 
the road is that by the ordinance passed in 1872 the 
Chicago & Great Western, as the line was then known, 
was granted the right to enter the city at grade. In 
that ordinance and ina supplementary ordinance passed 
in 1885, the city gave this power on condition that the 
corporation build, at the direction of the city authori- 
ties, two viaducts (overhead bridges) each year. These 
ordinances being accepted by the road, it is claimed 
that they constitute a contract. and that neither party 
has the power to annul it; also, that as the viaducts 
have been built as directed the city cannot now demand 
that they be removed and the tracks elevated. As to 
the contention of the city authorities that the city can- 
not dispose of its power to protect the life and property 
of its citizens by granting such ordinances as would 
prevent its interference in their behalf, and that the 
city alone has the powerto make and enforce police 
regulations, the road replies that the city has already 
expended its police power by compelling the railroad 
company to build viaducts for the protection of the 
lives of its citizens. 

Representative Updegratff, of lowa, has introduced in 
Congress a bill to amend the Interstate Commerce act 
by adding a provision that all express companies, asso- 
ciations, corporations, firms, persons and dispatch com- 
panies engaged in the transportation of property shall 
be deemed common carriers. These companies are to 
report to the Interstate Commerce Commission. In the 
Virginia Legislature a bill has been introduced regulat- 
ing the liability of employers for injuries received by 
their employees vy accident, negligence, or otherwise, 
while in the discharge of their duties. The bill 
prohibits the making of agreements whereby lia- 
bility can be waived by employers or employees. 
A member of the Onio Legislature has a bill to tax 
sleeping, dining, buffet, refrigerator and fast freight line 
cars. It is proposed‘to tax sleepers half a cent on each 
mile traveled. The auditing department of the roads 
will be required ‘‘to report by telegraph daily” to the 
State Railroad Commissioner the number of miles trav- 
elled by each car. A provision requires dining cars that 
run entirely within the state to; pay $40 a year for 
the privilege of selling liquor, and buffet cars that 
traverse the state on long runs will be taxed $5a year. 
Another bill introduced in the Ohio Legislature requires 
the granting of railroad telephone and telegraph rights 
of way instreets in a town or city to be let by com- 
petitive bidding, and sold to the highest bidder. 
Heretofore in Ohio rigbts of way in streets haye been 
free to railr oads, but if this bill becomes a law that will 


no longer be the case. 


Duluth Traffic. x 

Coal shipments from docks at the head of Lake 
Superior have averaged 550 cars daily for four months, 
and there are now on dock 800,000 tons. Receipts by 
lake for 1893 were 2,000;000 tons. 


Industrial Notes. 


The last issue of Bradstreet’s contains the usual sum- 
mary of the industrial situation, in which we find that 
46 factories and mills of various sorts have lately re- 
sumed work, us against 23 that have sbut down. In- 
cluded in the resumptions are the Brooks Locomotive 
Works, Dankirk, N. Y.; Huntingdon, Pa, car works; 
Bellviile, I!l., steel works; Reading, Pa., rolling mili; 
Martin’s Ferry, 0., iron and steel mills; Homestead, 
steel works; Berwick, Pa.. car works; Duquesne, steel 
works and glass factory; Braddock, wire works; Pitts- 
burgh, steel works; Scranton, iron and steel works; 
Camden, N. J., iron works; Bridgton, N. J., nail mills; 
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mill. Among the closures are the Beaver Falls, 
Pa., steel mills; Wheeling, W. Va.. iron works; Flor- 
nce, N. J., pipe works: Providence, R. I.. serew works: 
Coatesville, Pa., iron works; Huntingdon, Pa., pipe 
works; Norwood, Mass, railroad repair shops; Joliet 
Ill., steel works, and Sparrow's Point, Md., steel works. 
Another item in the situation with an important in- 
fluence on the right side isthe fact, which has lately 
become quite noticeavle, that many firms which bave 
been employirg only sufficient men to keep their plants 
running are gradually increasing their forces to some- 
thing like their usual complement in ordinary times. 
That is one of the hopeful signs, and it is one which 
cannot be indicated by figures. 


South American Notes. 

In response to a petition from the Midland, the Nerth- 
western and the Northern railroad companies of 
Uruguay, the Uruguayan Minister of Finance has 
thrown open the port of Paysandt for goods in transit 
to and from the Brazilian State of Rio Grande do Sul 
via San Eugenio. 

_ The Government of the province of Entre Rios, Argen- 
tine, has been authorized to invite tenders for the con- 
struction of a mole at Gual+ quaychti. The Minister of 
Finance has placed at the disposal of the government of 
Entre Rios $118,000 voted by Congress for this purpose. 

The municipality of Santiago, Chili, has granted a 
concession to Sefior S. Ossa for an electric railroad be- 
tween that city and San Bernardo. The gas company 
of Valparaiso, Chili, also intends to put in an installa- 
tion for lighting the streets of that port by eleciricity. 


The freight rates determined upon by the Transandine 
Railway between Chili and Argentine are to be $7.20 
per ton for each section of the Jine. which, added to the 
rates on the Chilian state railroad to Valparaiso, will make 
$16 89 per ton from that port to Mendoza, Argentine. The 
existing rate from Mendozato Buenos Ayres is $70.47 
per ton, so that the cost of shipping a ton of freight from 
Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso will apparently be $87.27. 
The distance from Valparaiso to Mendoza is 233 miles. 
and from Mendoza to Buenos Ayres 649 miles, a total 
of 882 miles. Therate would consequently be 9.89+ cents 
per ton per mile. 

The concession granted to Charles E. Lister for the 
manufacture of iron and steel in Chili accords to the 
company which may operate under this concession al! 
the scrap iron and steel belonging to the Republic, free 
of cost for three years. All pieces of rails not exceeding 
2 ft. in length are also to be given free. At the conclu- 
sion of this period the company may obtain such scraps 
at 7s. 4d. perton for 15 years. It may also import free 
of duty for 10 years sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid, 
borax, sal ammoniac and metallic antimony up to a 
tota! value of $15,000 per annum. It may also enjoy the 
free and exclusive use of 100 meters of sea frontage in 
the Bay of Talcahuano for 25 years. It is proposed to 
erect the works at Taleahuano, near the bay. ‘The esti- 
mated production from the scrap iron and steel avail- 
able in Chili is 10,000 tons a year. 


Chicago Harbor, 

Capt. W. J. Marshall, the engineer officer in charge 
of Chicago Harbor, draws a rather uacomplimentary 
picture of the Chicago River, which he says is the most 
important navigable stream of its ‘ength on the globe, 
leading in its arrivals and departures all the harbors of 
the United States, while in tonnage it is second only to 
New York. But the river, which has 16 ft. at its en- 
trance, is obstructed by three tunnels with 16 to 18 ft. 
of water over their roofs,and has an average of four 
bridges to the mile. These bridges have abutments 
projecting into the river. Piles of rip-rap have been 
placed in the stream to protect insufticient bulkheads 
or docks. At numerous points the channel has been 
contracted, and bends in the river, now rigidly fixed hy 
docks, are of too sharp curvature to permit the passage of 
the largest modern vessels. Addto these drawbacks the 
continued deposit of filth in the river,and it is not strange 
that differential mileage rates are charged against 
Chicago, and other towns are profiting at the expense 
of Chicago. It is recommended that the government 
continue its control so far as to preserve the navigation 
of the river from injury, but that before further appro- 








priations the future use of the stream should be settled, 
“whether it shall continue to be as now, simply along 





slip or succession of private siips, docks and wharves, 
utilized indeed for interstate and foreign commerce, but 
mainly for private and corporate gain, and for the main 
sewer of a great urban community, or whether it shal 
constitute a connecting link under federal control be- 








Bethlehem, steel works; Braddock, Pa., steel_works , 


Phillipsburgh, N. J., foundry; Pottsville, Pa., iron 


tween the navigation of the Great Lakes and that of the 
Mississippi River and tributaries.” 


Length of Navigable Rivers and Canals. 


The 1892-93 number of the Jahrbuch der Naturwis- 
senschaften contains the following table which gives the 
lengths in miles of the navigable rivers and canals of 
the most important countries of the earth: 





Rivers. | Canals. Total. 















Country. 

Uniced States of North America...... 15.502 3,064 18,566 
I iad a dsviacatadcdaccdnnaedudecs 14,499 1,214 15,713 
WE. fauudiusaudde.csatichad«oess 4,963 2,898 7,866 
Great Britain and Irelaud.........../ 1,612 2,875 4,517 
Russia 19,274 £05 20,079 
0 ee 2,691 382 3,073 

Mh eési cade de 1,752 294 2.046 
Spain : 730 248 998 
CE SEE EE 653 492 1,145 
Portugal... 2 a re 432 
Sweden and Norwa 423 92 515 
The Netherlands... 313 855 1,168 
Canada.....ccscccccccccsssccecccersere 2,795 492 3,087 
SE la dvacdaseasuwisandcrewadsaas yl eee 20,433 
Nie a tis anh uc dhs dx ciation na wai dai aacdeedlder eal 3,404 4,832 8,236 
ab ewadddgeedaurnaxeodes aausce 2,392 2,061 4,4&3 


| 
Turkish Railroads, 

It is announced from Constantinople that the Turkish 
Government is entertaining the proposal to purchase all 
the railroads on its territory in Europe. The price 
would be paid in bonds, the interest of which would be 
defrayed out of the net receipts of the railroad. It is 
hoped at the same time that the receipts might be 
increased by having only a single administration, and 
by avoiding all superfluous competition of parallel 
ines, . 


The Nickel in the Slot Business. 

The report for the financial year ended Sept. 30 states 
that the purchase of the Automatic Weighing Machine 
Company's business was only completed on the 15th 
inst., but it operates as from June 30 last, from which 
time down to Sept. 30 the profits of the Weighing Ma- 
chine Company’s business are brought into the accounts, 
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and, in respect of the same period, the 90,000 shares 
allotted as the consideration for the purchase, rank for 
dividend equally with the previously existing 91,130 
shares. The net profits have, by the means above stated, 
incressed from £10,568 for the year ended Sept. 30, 1592, 
to £15.691 for the year under review. The directors ob- 
serve that, as the businesses of the Weighing Machine 
and Sweetmeat companies were worked separately 
during the three months in question, the savings which 


will he effected by the joint working have not yet begun | 


to operate. Adding to the £15,691, the profits of the 
past year, the £2,052 brought forward, and deducting 
the sums paid by way of quarterly interim dividends, as 
regards the first, at the rate of 10 per cent., and as re- 
zards the other two, at the rate of 12! per cent. per 
annum, asum of £10,086 is left availiable for aes. 
tion. ‘Ibe directors therefore recommend a final divi- 
dend for the last quarter—viz., that ended Sept. 30—at 
the rate of 17 per cent. per annum, making, as regards 
the original shareholders, the same dividend for the 
year as that paid the previous year—viz., 13 per cent., 
leaving £2,388 to be carried forward.—7he Economist, 
Smoke Pr: vention. 

Bearing upon the subject of smoke prevention, it is 
worth recalling that in 1890 the Society of German En- 
xineers instituted a prize essay competition, offering 
two prizes, one for the best essay on steam boiler firing 
and the other for the best one on the household use of 
coal, It was intended that the essays should be critical 
reviews of what had been done in the past in the way of 
burning coal economicaily and with a minimum of 
smoke production, and should discuss the results ob- 
tained. The time limit for the essay on the first subject 
expireé on Dec. 31, 1892, but none of the six essays which 
had been received were deemed worthy of the prize. 
Considering the importance of the subject, a new com- 
petition is to be instituted, and the money value of the 
prize to be offered is to be increased to 5,000 marks, or 
about $1,250. An extra allowance of $250 is to be made 
for expenses to be incurred in the preparation of draw- 
ings. Particulars of the competition can, no doubt, be- 
obtained by addressing the Verein deutscher [ngenieure, 

erin. 

General Electric Co, 

The General Electric Co. has decided to consolidate 
its manufacturing interests at the factory at Scbenec- 
tady, N. Y., while the Lynn plant will manufacture 
only small standard articles required in Jarge numbers. 
the New York office and salesroom are to be removed, 
the company only retaining an executive oftice in New 
York, and ~chenectady will be made the general head- 
quarters, New buildings have recently been completed, 
and, as fast as required, the force will be increased and 
the works will be again run on full time. The lamp 
works will remain at Harrison, N. J. 
The Boston & Maine Passenger 

Boston. 

The annual report of the Massachusetts Board of 
Harbor a.d Land Commissioners discusses the matter 
of the license granted to the Boston & Maine Railroad 
for widening the two bridges over the Charles River at 
Boston so as to cover the space between them with a 
pile structure and says: It was given upon the solemn 
declaration of the road, that it desired the license only 
for the purpose of erecting a temporary structure to 
provide for the immediate necessities of its passenger 
traffic until the problem of a union station and proper 
terminal facilities could be finally solved; and the 
hoard further says: “Instead of building a structure 
providing only for the temporary accommodation of its 
passenger business, the company, after making an 
agreement with the Fitchburg for a union station, pro- 
ceeded to build the san e at great expense and in a very 
substantial manner. This proceeding in no way dis- 
ebarges the corporation from its obligations to the 


Terminal = at 


Commonwealth under the contract contained in 
the license, although it may make the _per- 
formance of that contract by the removal of the 


piles and the rebuilding of its bridges with stone piers 
more costly than it otherwise would have been. The 
fact that the corporation has chosen to make a large 
expenditure on a temporary structure should not at any 
future time be allowed to furnish it with an excuse for 
attempting to delay the performance of its contract with 
the Commonwealth.” 

The old Haymarket Square_passenger station in Bos- 
ton, which the trains of the Western Division have used 
for many years, was abandoned on Jan. 1, the business 
being transferred to the new station, which the Eastern 
and Lowell divisions had already occupied several 
months. The Fitchburg road’s trains are expected to 
begin using the new station some time next summer. 
fhe abandonment of the Haymarket Square station 
doves away with the very troublesome grade crossing at 
Causeway street. 

Miun:svota Land Decision. 

Judge Williams, in the United States Circuit Court at 
Little Rock, recently disposed of the case of the St. Paul 
& Northern Pacific Railroad against the St. Paul,. Min- 
neapolis & Manitoba. The suit involved the title to a 
land grant of 118,000 acres situated north of the town of 
Watab, Minn., on the Mississippi River, its value being 
approximately $1,000,000, The case was heard before 
Juage Williams, of St. Paul, last August and a decision 
was rendered in favor of the plaintiff. The matter came 
up ona petition of the defendant for a rehearivg, and 
on motion of the plaintiff for a final decree. The motion 
to contirm the Master’s report and to overrule the de- 
fendant’s exceptions thereto was on all things granted, 
with the exception that $30,000 was awarded the de- 
fendant for the labor expended in taking care of and 
disposing ofthe lands. The plaintiff is allowed interest 
ouly trom the date of commencement of the action. 
The motion of defendant! for a rehearing was also de- 
nied. 
the Minnesota State Grain Elevator, 

Chis somewhat celebrated case is at an end. The 
Supreme Court of that state last week handed downa 
decision. which declares the business of owning and 
operating an elevator to be beyond the police power of 
the state. The act is declared to be a violation of the 
elause in the Constitution which provides that ** the 
state shall never contract any debts for works of in- 
ternal improvements, or be a party in carrying on such 
works.’ 

This law was passed by the legislature last winter in 
response to a more or less popular demand made by the 
yvrain growers of the state. The sum of $200,000 was 
appropriated for procuring the site, building the eleva- 
tor, ete. The Board of Railroad and Warebouse Com- 
missioners were directed, by the act, to purchase a site 
and to contract in the name of the state for the erec- 
tion of an elevator provided with bins for the storage of 
each shipper’s grain separately. Acting under the law 
the Commissioners purchased a site at Duluth and pro- 


cured plans and specifications for the elevator. <A large 
number of tenders were received from contractors and 
between the awarding of the contract and its execution 
a suit was begun in the District Court restraining the 
Commissioners from entering intoa contract for the con- 
struction of the elevator and expending the _state’s 
money for that purpose. Judge Willis, of the District 
Court at St. Paul, held the act to be constitutional and 
one of great public beneficence. The complainant im- 
mediately appealed the case to the Supreme Court, with 
| the result as above stated. 

The Commissioners wisely held the matter of the 
execution of the contract in abeyance’ pending 
the decision of the higher court, and thereby 
doubtless saved the commonwealth a considerable sum 
of money. They have spent about $16,000. Of this sum 
$11.000 was for the site, which is worth all it cost, and 
the balance, $5,000, covers the cost of the plans, adver- 
tising and incidental expenses. : 

Populists and calamity howlers generally will cen- 
sure the court, although two of the members of the Su- 
preme bench (there was no dissenting opinion) were 
elected by the votes of the Populists at the last general 
election. The Populist leaders assert that they will 
make itan issue at the next election. 








LOCOMOTIVE BUI DING. 


The Atlantic Coast Line is in the market for four 
passenger engines. 

The Richmond & Danville is asking bids on from four 
to eight 10-wheel passenger engines for service on the 
new line to Florida. 

The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern has ordered 
seven locomotives from the Brooks Locomotive Works. 
In addition to this contract the Brooks Works have 
orders for eight engines for the Buftalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh, and one for the Buffalo & Susquehanna. 








CAR BUILDING. 


The Fitchburg Railroad has this week given out an 
order for 600 cars. 

The Cumberland Valley is constructing 40 box cars at 
the company’s shops at Chambersburg, Pa. 

The car shops of the Jackson & Woodin Mfg. Co., at 
Berwick, Pa., have resumed operations with nearly 
its usual force. The firm bas a contract for 200 cars for 
the buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. 

The Barney & Smith Car Company, of Dayton, O.. has 
just built for the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 

souis a very handsome dining car. The car is 72 ft. 
long and the interior is finished in antique oak, hand 
carved. 

Coxe Brothers & Co., of Drifton, Pa., and 143 Liberty 
street, New York City, are asking bids on 500 gondola 
coal cars for the Delaware, Susquehanna & Schuylkill 
road. The cars are to be built on Pennsylvania Rail. 
road specifications. 

The report printed last week that the Easign Manu- 
facturing Co. would resume operations at its car plant 
at Huntington, W. Va., was erroneous. The foundry, 
the only part of the Huntington plant now running, has 
been in operation most of the past year, and is 
likely to be kept at work, but the company has no 
present intention of starting up the carshops. 


BRIDGE BUILDING. 


Allentown, Pa.—The Grand Jury has recommended 
the erection of a new bridge over Coplay Creek in North 
Whitehall, and the widening of the bridge over the 
Monocacy Creek in West Bethlehem. 


Bradford, Ont.—The bridge over the canal at the 
White bridge washed away by the rerent fiood will be 
rebuilt at once. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Phoenix Bridge Company, of 
Phoenixville, is shipping material to Louisville to re- 
build the fallen spans of the bridge across the Ohio 
River. 


Ottawa, Ont.—R. Dale Harris. Chief Engineer of the 
Ottawa & Gatineau Valley and Pontiac & Pacific Junc- 
tion roads, says that a surveying party to make a sur- 
vey for the interprovincia! bridge between Hull and 
Nepean Point will commence operations next week, and 
the work will be pushed with all vigor. This is the 
bridge toward the construction of which the city of 
Ottawa voted a bonus of $150,000 on January 1. 


Scranton, Pa.—A city election has been called for 
Feb 20 to vote on the question of issuing $250,000 of the 
city’s bonds in order to build bridges over the Lacka- 
wanna River at Linden street and over Roaring Brook 
from Spruce street to Front street. yy 

Plans for the construction of a $35,000 viaduct over 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western tracks on West 
Lackawanna avenue have also been submitted. It is 
expected that the railroad company and the Scranton 
Traction Co. willeach bear athird of the cost of this 
last-named structure. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends: . : 

Vividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 

Central of New Jersey, quarterly, 134 per cent., paya- 
ble Feb. 1. : . se 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, semi- 
annual, 3!j per cent. on the preferred stock, pa;able 
Jan. 20. ; 

Huntingdon & Broad Top, semi-annuai, 314 per cent. 
on the preferred stock, and 214 per cent., payable Jan. 25, 

Northern Central, semi-annual, 4 per ceut., payable 
Jan. 15. 

Stewartstown, semi-annual, 2's per cent. 
Stockholders’ Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as tollows: 

Fort Wayne & Jackson, annual, Jackson, Mich., 
Jan. 25. 

Hamilton & Barton Incline, annual, Hamilton, Ont., 
Jan. 16. 

Indiana, Illinois & Iowa, annual, Kankakee, III., 
Jan. 17. 
Lehigh Valtey, annual, Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 16. 
London & Port Stanley, annual, London, Ont., Jan. 
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Monterey & Mexican Gulf, special, New York City, 
Feb. 20. 
New York, Lake Erie & Western, special, New York 
City, March 6. 
St. Catharines & Niagara Central, annual, St. Catha- 
rines, Ont. Jan. 22, 











Worcester, Nashua & Rochester, annual, Worcester, 
Mass., Jan. 18. 


Technical Meetings. 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies wil) be held as follows : 

The Central Railway Club will meet at the Hotel 
Iroquois, Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 24. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at Wesleyan 
Hall, Bromfield street, Boston, Mass., on the second 
Wednesday of each alternate month, commencing 
January. 

The Western Railway Club meets in the rooms of the 
Central Traffic Association, Monadnock Building, Chi- 
cago, on the third Tuesday in each month, at 2 p. m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at the rooms of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 12 West 
Thirty-first street, New York City, on the third Thurs- 
day in each month, at 8 p. m. We 

The Northwest Railroad Club meets at the Ryan Ho- 
tel, St. Paul, on the second Tuesday of each month, ex- 
— June, July and August, at 8 p. m. 

he American Society of Civil Engineers meets at 
the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, 
— on the first and third Wednesdays in each 
month. 

The Canadian Society of Civil Engineers meets at its 
rooms, 112 Mansfield street, Montreal, P. Q., every alter- 
nate Thursday. 

The Technical Society of the Pacific Coast meets at its 
rooms in the Academy of Sciences Building, 819 Market 
street, San Francisco, Cal., on the first Friday in each 
month, at 8 p.m. ; 

The Tacoma Society of Civil Engineers and Architects 
meets in its rooms, Sor Washington Building, Tacoma, 
Wash., on the third Friday in each month. 

The Association of Engineers of Virginia holds in- 
formal meetings the third Wednesday of each month, 
from September to May, inclusive, at 719 Terry Building, 
Roanoke, at 8 p.m. . . 

The Boston Society of Civil Enwineers meets at Wes- 
leyan Hall, Bromfield street, Boston. on the third 

ednesday in each month, at 7:3u p. m. 

The Western Society of Engineers meets at 78 La Salle 
street, Chicago, on the first ednesday in each month, 
at 8b. m. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis meets in the Odd 
Fellows’ Building, corner Ninth and Olive streets,St. 
Louis, on the first and third Wednesdays 1n each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia meets at the 
House of the Club, 1122 Girard street, Philadelphia, on 
tbe first and third Saturdays of each month, at 8 p. m. 

The Engineers’ Society ¢ Western Pennsylvania 
meets at its rooms in the Thaw Mansion, Fifth street. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on the third Tuesday in each month, at 


7.30 p. m. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland meets in the 
Case Library Building, Cleveland, O., on the second 
Tuesday in each month, at8 p. m. Semi-monthly meet- 
ings are held on the fourth Tuesday of each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati meets at the rooms 
of the Literary Club, No. 24 West Fourth street, Cincin- 
nati, O.. on the third Thursday in each month at 8 p. m. 

The Engineers’ Club of Kansas City meets in teoms 
200, Baird Building, Kansas City, 
Monday in each month. 

The Engineering Association of the South meets on 
the second Thursday in each month, at 8 p. m. The 
Association headquarters are at The Cumberland Pub- 
lishing House, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Denver Society of Civil Engineers meets at 36 
Jacobson Block, Denver, Col., on the second and fourth 
Tuesdays of each month except during July, August and 
December, when they are held on second Tuesday only. 

The Montana Society of Civil Engineers meets at 
a Mont., on the third Saturday in each month, at 
7.30 p. m. 

The Engineers’ Club of Minneapolis meets in the 
Public Library Building. Minneapolis, Minn., on the 
first Thursday in each month. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

A plan has been arranged by which monthly meetings 
of members of the Society of Mechanical Engineers will 
be held at the rooms, 12 West Thirty-first St., New 
York, for discussion of technical subjects. The second 
Wednesday of each month has been selected, and the 
first meeting was held last Wednesday evening. The 
subject discussed was the Development of Stationary 
Engines as illustrated by those as the World’s Fair. 
Mr. Heminway, of the American Machinist, opened the 
discussion. Formal papers are not permitted, the talks 
are to be short, and. aside from the opening talk, the 
speakers are limited to five minutes and no one to speak 
more than twice unless all others who wish to do so 
have spoken. The purpose is to inject a little intellec- 
tuality into the local, informal gatherings of the society, 
which is rather prone to what some of its members call 
church sociables. 

The Engineers’ Club. 

The annual meeting of the Engineers’ Club (House at 10 
West Twenty-ninth street, New York City) will be held 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 16, at eight o’clock, when five trus- 
tees will be elected to fill places made vacant by those 
whose terms expire at the end of 1893. The present 
membership of the club is 652, of wnom 317 are non- 
residents. The net gain for the year was 50. The club 
is not only free from debt, but has a cash surplus‘of over 
$11,000, the total assets, including accounts collectible, 
and furniture and the like at a Jow valuation, are over 
$23,000. The cash on hand, Jan. 1, 1893, was $6,800, and 
the total receipts for the year, including that cash, $53,- 
752. The disbursements were $42,220. 

Engineers’ Club of St. Louis. 

The meeting of theclubon Dec. 20 was given up to 
hearing the reports of ofticers and committees and the 
election of officers. The Secretary reported the present 
membership as 180: resident members, 136, and non- 
resident members 43, and 1 honorary member. The 
result of the election of officers was announced as 
follows: President, B. L. Croshy; Vice-President, S. 
B. Russell; Secretary, Wm. H. Bryan; Treasurer, 
Charles W. Melcher; Librarian. T. L. Condron ; Direc- 
tors. Edward Fiad and Robert Moore; Members Board 
of Managers, J. B. Johnson and S. B. Russell. 

The Club has secured permanent quarters for its 
meetings in the building of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, on Lucas place. 

Western Society of Engineers. 

Nearly 100 members attended the annual dinner of 
the Society in Chicago on Jan. 3. Capt. R. W. Hunt 
was Chairman, and delivered an address, speaking of 
the World's Fair and the connection of engineers 
with it, and referring also to important engineering 
works now being carried on in this country and in 
Europe. President-elect Herr also made an address, 
giving a history of the Society from its organization in 
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1869. The following is a list of the officers elected: 
President, Hiero Herr; Vice-Presidents, Daniel W. 
Mead and H.C. Draper; Secretary, Thomas Appleton; 
Treasurer, David L. Barnes; Trustee, Robert W. Hunt. 
Engineers’ Olub of Philadelphia. 

At the regular meeting of the club held on Saturday, 
Jan. 6, 1894,a paper on “The Eogineering Features of 
Irrigation,” illustrated, by Maj. J. W. Powell, Director 
U: Ss. Geological Survey, was presented. 

A business meeting was held on Dee. 16, 1893, Presi- 
dent John Birkinbine in the chair, Thirty-three mem- 
bers and visitors were present. The following names 
were announced as those elected to membership: Active 
members, Messrs, James Madison Porter, John T. Row- 
land, Jr., Isaac Roberts Newkirk, J. Charles Ziegler an 
Herbert E. Havens; Associate members, Messrs. S. E. 
Moore, Charles M. Gwilliam aud J, Lindsay: Little. 

Mr. A. Falkenau described some interesting features 
of the Department of Mechanical Engineering at the 
World’s Fair. The disappointment expressed by many 
engineers regarding the Mechanic Arts Exhibit was 
probably due not so much to the lack of effort on the 
part of exhibitors as to the fact that the different fields 
for the application of power had been so thoroughly 
exploited that nove) forms are few and advance is con- 
fined to minor details. In steam engineering the Fair 
only served to emphasize the fact that the stationary 
compound engine has come to stay. The De La Valle 
steam turbine had several new features. The main 
points to which attention was called were the methods 
of construction in the 40-in. Yerkes telescope and details 
regarding air compressors, exhibited by the Rand Drill 
Company. ; 

Tho Faves telescope, the largest instrument of its 
kind in this country, bas a tube 42 in. in diameter at the 
objective end, 52 in. at the center, and 38 in. at the eye- 
end. ‘The sheet steel forming the tube varies from 4’, 
in. in thickness at the center to in. at the ends. The 
total weight of the tube is6tons. The declination axis 
carrying the tube is of forged steel 12 in. in diameter 
and 12 tt. long, its weight being 14g tons. This runs in 
segmental Babbitt bearings in the declination sleeve, 
which weighs 4 tons. ‘The polar axis carrying the 
whole system is of hard forged steel, 15 in. in diameter 
at the upper hearing and 12 in, at the lower bearing, 
and weighs 344 tons. Just above its upper bearings it 
carries the main driving-gear weighing 1 ton and hav- 
ing 360 teeth, by which the movement of the driving- 
clock is communicated to the polar axis. 

Tne column supporting the instrument is 11 ft. by 5 
ft. at the base, tapering to 10 ft. by 5 ft. at the top, and 

- cast in five sections, bolted together by internal 
anges. 

The special features of the Rand air compressor were 
its smooth running and lightness. These elements have 
been obtained principally from the system of compound 
ing the air-cylinders, and to the use of a mechanical 
valve-gear. In the old single direct acting air com 
pound, the energy applied to the steam piston being 
greater in the early and less in the latter part of the 
stroke, was distributed in a manner directly inverse to 
the work done by the air-piston, necessitating a heavy 
flywheel and heavy parts generally. The first step in 
improving this state of affairs was the construction of 
duplex air compressors with cranks at right angles. 
The tandem compound, or two-stage compression sys- 
tem, seeking economy in the work of compression in- 
cidentally causes a better distribution of the load, and 
cross compounding makes still another advance in this 
direction, For gas compressors, where very high press- 
ures are required on account of economy and load dis- 
tribution, the four-stage compression is used. By the 
reduction of a mechanical gear which relieves the 
spring pressure just before the valve opens, and applies 
it just before it closes, two large inlet valves are now 
sufficient, where six smaller ones were formerly used 
Another interesting feature was an air and speed gov- 
ernor, so arranged that either could be used alone or 
both together, putting the machine entirely under the 
control of the engineer. 

Among other interesting devices described were ma- 
chines in tae German exhibit for forming the thread of 
worms in the loam mold,a machine for jig-sawing 
steel or iron plates, and a connecting rod with a split 
bushing set up by applying pressure to a number of 
steel balls, filling a cavity behind the bushing, making 
the pressure almost as uniform as that of a fluid. 

A fine suite of specimens alluded to in his discussion 
on * Riveting Pressures,” at the last meeting, was ex- 
hibited by Mr. S. M. Vauclain. These had been planed 
through the bolts to show how they filled the holes, and 
then treated to anacid bath, which showed the direc- 
tion in which the iron had flowed, They proved all that 
had been said at the last meeting with regard to the 
proper pressures for different diameters. Mr. Vauclain 
stated that, in his opinion, while cold riveting might 
do in other places, he did not believe hot riveting 
could be dispensed with for boiler work. Mr. E. K. 
Landis commented upon the strength of the acid bath, 
said that he considered that dilute acids used for a long 
time gave more valuable information, especially if ac- 
companied by the use of a microscope, and thought that 
the results might be photographed for permanent record. 

The President announced that the Publication Com- 
mittee had now in course of preparation a complete in- 
dex of the 10 volumes which comprise the entire set of 
the club’s proceedings. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. Edward Richardson, Master Mechanic of the 
Pittsburgh, Shenango & Lake Erie Railroad, died at 
Greenville, Pa., on Jan. 3, of paralysis, aged 64 years. 


—Mr. Robert H. Sayre, Second Vice-President of the 
Lehigh Valley, accompanied by his wife and daughter, 
sailed last week for Europe, expecting toremain abroad 
until April. 


—M. Du Bousquet, Chief Engineer of Motive Power 
and Rolling Stock, Northern Railroad of France, was 
elected President of the Society of Civil engineers (of 
France) at the meeting of Dec 15. 


—Mr. Reuben Stewart died in Concord, N. H., Jan. 1, 
aged 74 years. He was for many years General Mana- 
ger of the Cheshire Railroad, but retired when the 
road went into the hands of the Fitchburg. 


—The new Secretary of the New York State Railroad 
Commission is Mr. Charles R. DeFreest, of Troy, who 
has been for several years past Clerk of the House of 
Assembly of the New York Legislature. 


—Mr. R. Forsyth, who has been Chief Engineer of the 
Illinois Steel Company, was recently elected Sesond 
Vice-President, succeeding Mr. H.S Smith, who still 
remains a member of the Board of Directors. 





—Mr. Howard Hancock, Secretary of Branch Roads | 
of the Philadelphia & Reading. and Mr. John Welsh, ! 
Treasurer of the Branch Lines of the same company, 
have resigned, and the offices have been abolished. 


—The report that Mr. A. N.'towne would resigu the 
General Managership of the Southern Pacific obtained 
considerable circulation through the press dispatches | 
this week, but the report was denied emphatically ‘ater | 
in the week. 


—Mr. William P. Henry is the name of the new Gen- 
eral Manager of the Lehigh Valley Transportation Co., 
the Lake Steamer Line of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 
The first announcement of this appointment gave the 
name incorrectly as James Henry. 


—Mr. Henry Anthon, of New York City, who was | 
elected a Director of the Louisville &- Nasiville Rail- 
road at its last annual meeting, died in New York on 
Dec. 31. He had been the Stock Transfer Clerk of the 
railroad company for the past 20 years, 


—Mr. C. M. Pratt, who recently resigned the General 
Passenger Agency of the Minneapolis & St. Louis to 
become Agent for the immigrant traffic at New York 
City for the Western Passenger Association, has re- 
cently. bad his title changed, and is now General Agent | 
of the Association at New York City. 


—Mr. R. G. Stone, Chief Clerk in the Passenger De- | 
partment of the Georgia Southern & Florida road, has 
been promoted to be General Freight Agent, and*Mr. G. 
A. McDonald, Clerk in the Genera] Freight Department, 
has been made General Freight Agent, these changes | 
being made on the resignation of Mr. A. C. Knapp as 
Traffic Manager. 


--Mr. Robert H. Garratt, Division Passenger Agent of 
the Queen & Crescent* at New Orleans, has been pro 
moted to Assistant General Passenger Agent, with 
headquarters in the same city. Mr. Garratt has been 
in the employ of the lines forming the Queen & Cres- 
cent system for 30 years. He has been Division Passen- 
ger Agent at New Orleans for a number of years. 


—Mr. H. L. Hollis and Mr. F. E, Emmerton have | 
formed a partnership under the firm name of Hollis & | 
Emmerton to continue the business of analytical chem- 
ists, metallurgical and mining engineers formerly car- 
ried on by H. Hollis & Company. Mr. Emmerton | 
takes charge of the Cleveland office and laboratory, | 
Perry -Payne Building, and Mr. Hollis remains at the 
office heretofore occupied by him in the Rookery Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


—Mr. Thomas L. Greene, the well-known writer on | 
railroad topics, is now Assistant ae of the new 
Anthracite Coal Operators’ Association. hig associa- | 
tion has lately been formed byabout 60 of the principal in- 
dependentoperators. In other words it includesa large | 
majority of all the producers of anthracite except the 
large companies controlled by the railroads. The Presi- 
dent of the association is Mr. William Connell. and the | 
Secretary and Treasurer Mr.C.D. Simpson. Mr. Greene | 
has charge of the general office at New York City and 
is located in the Central Building, 143 Liberty Street. 


—Mr. J. Van Smith, now Division Superintendent of 
the Philadeipbia Division of the Baltimore & Ohio, is to 
become General Superintendent of the lines west of the 
Obio River, with headquarters at Chicago. This is the | 
position formerly held by Mr. Robert B. Campbell, who | 
was recently promoted to be- General Manager. Mr. 
Thomas Fitzgerald, who is now Superintendent of 
Transportation, will, it is stated, be made General Sup- 
erintendent of the lines east of the Ohio River. This} 
pos‘tion was formerly held by Mr. Alfred Walter, who 
is now General Manager of the New York, Lake Erie & 
Western, and the office has not been filied since Mr. 
Walter severed his connection with the company. 


—The resignation of Mr. T. H. Fennell as Genera! 
Northern Superiutendent of the Lehigh Valley has been | 
followed by the appointment of three Division Superin- 
tendents for that part of the road. The appointment of 
Mr. C. A. Beach, formerly of the New York Central, as 
Superintendent of the Buffalo Division was noted last | 
week. Mr. J. N. King has been appointed Superintend- | 
ent of the Seneca Division, extending from anchester | 
to Coxton, and Mr. O. O. Esser has been appointed Su- | 
perintendent of the Auburn Division, extending to} 
Sayre, Pa. 


Mr. Esser now bolds the office of Superin- | 
tendent of the Wyoming Division, and is on leave of ab- | 
sence and will assume his new duties when his leave | 
expires. His successor as Superintendent of the Wyo- | 
ming Division will be Mr. Alexander Mitchell, who | 
formerly held that office but who has been Superintend- | 
ent of Motive Power of the Lehigh Valley since 1892) 
when the road was leased to the Philadelpbia & Read- | 
ing. ° 

—Mr. J. Van Smith, General Agent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad in Philadelphia, and Superintendent of | 
the Philadelphia Division, will, it-is reported, shortly | 
be made General Superintendent of the company’s lines 
west of the Ohio River, with headquarters in Chicago.. 
Mr. Van Smith has had charge of the Philadelphia divi- 
sion of the Baltimore & Ohio in Philadelphia for six | 
years. He was first Division Superintendent. and after 
C. K. Lord, Third Vice President, moved nis headquar. | 
ters from Philadelphia back to Haltimore, Mr. Van | 
Smith was made General Agent of the company at! 
Philadelphia. Mr. Van Smith will occupy the position 
formerly occupied by General Manager Robert Cam@ | 
bell, and it is reported that Mr. Thomas Fitzgerald, now | 
General Superintendent of Transportation, will be made 
Superintendent of the lines east of the Obio River. | 
This position has been vacant since the resignation of.| 
Mr. Alfred Walter, to become General Manager of the | 
Erie road. ade) Care 

ELECTIONS AND AFPOINTMENTS. | 





Augusta & Savannah.—Lhe annual meeting was held | 
in Savannah, Ga., Jan. 1 and the following board of 
directors elected: A. R. Lawton, G.S.t: wens, Joseph 
D. Weed, Frank A. Miller, W. W. Thomas. H. H. Hull | 
and F.S. Latbrop. Mr. Lathrop is the only new direc- 
tor, being elected to fill the vacancy caused by the death | 
of W.S. Lawton. The following officers were elected: | 
A. R. Lawton, President; Joseph D. Weed, Vice-Presi- | 
dent, and H. H. Hull, Secretary, Savannah, Ga. 


Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern.—J. A. Conant, | 
chief clerk to General Superintendent Rawn, has been | 
appointed Superintendent of Car Service, and will 
assume the duties heretofore performed by the Car} 
Accountant, which office is abolished. Mr. Conant will | 
retain his position as chief clerk. 


|of this company at Cincinnati, O. C. J. 
| formerly traveling freight agent, has been appointed 


; North High street, Columbus, O. 


'N. D., and Havre, Mont. 


Henry Sidenbergb, A. A. Drake and Austin Corbin, who 
succeed William Strauss, A. J. Hardenberzh and E. J. 
Richards. 


_ Central of Georgia.—The annual meeting was held 
in Savannah, Ga., Jan. 1, and the following directors 


}elected: H. M. Comer, Joseph Hull, H. R. Jackson, S. 


R. Jaques. U. B. Harrold, J. B. Holst, Abraham Vetts- 
burg, G J. Mills, C. H. Phinizy, E. P. Howell, James 
Swann, W.S. Tyson and L. 'T. Turner. H. M. Comer 
was re-elected President. ‘The majority stock, held by 


| the Richmond Terminal Co., was not voted at the meet- 


ing. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—M. P. Benton, Gen- 
eral Agent of the Great Northern at Tacoma, Wash., 
has been appointed Puget Sound Agent of this company 
with headquarters at Seattle, Wash. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.—George W. 
Cushing. recently appointed General Master Mechanic 
of this road, will have his headquarters at the general 
shops of the company at Ludiow, Ky., opposite Cincin- 


| nati, and not at Paducah, Ky., as stated a few weeks 
| ago. 


Cleveland, Akron & Columbus.—C. A. Chambers has 
been appointed General Agent (freight department) 
McCaffrey, 


General Agent (freight department), with office at 26 
P. H. Rutledge has 
been appointed Genera! Agent at Zanesville, O. 


Colorado Midland.—R. C. Gowdish, Assistant Super: 
intendent and Trainmaster of the Western Division, bas 
resigned. The position formerly held by him has heen 
abolished. 


Eureka & Palisade.—D. J. Coiton, formerly Seere- 
tary, has been appointed Superintendent. with head- 
quarters at Palisade, Nev., vice B. Gilman, resigned. 
J. LU. Fast baving resigned as General Freight. Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, the duties of that office will be 


| assumed by the Superintendent. 


Great Northern.—J. B. Kelly has been appointed 
General Roadmaster of the division between Minor, 
The following changes in the 


traffic department are announced: Henry KE. Danz, 
General Freight Agent, has resigned: W. J. Evans. 


formerly Freight Claim Agent, has been appointed As- 
sistant General Freight Agpnt, with headquarters at 


; St. Paul; James Young has been appointed General 


Agent at Milwaukee, vice S. L. Warren, deceased. 
F. E Draper, Assistant Auditor of Freight Receipts, 


| bas been assigned the additional duties of Freigbt Claim 


Agent, vice W..J. Evans, transferred.’ 


Hot Springs —Frederick A. Bill has been appointed 
General Passenger and Freignt Agent of this company 
with offices at Hot Springs, Ark. 


Lancaster & Reading Narrew Gage —These diree- 
tors and officers were elected at Lancaster, Jan. 2: 
President, A. H. Peacock; Secretary and ‘Treasurer, 
William Leaman. Directors. A. H Peacock, John R. 


| Bitner, John Keller, Geo. M. Franklin, B. Ff. Breneman, 


W U. Hensel, William Leaman, G. J.P. Raub, Chas. 
H. Geiger, Robert Montgomery, Samuel Bair. Daniel 
Herr and S. M. Hess. This road was formerly operated 
as a branch of the Philadelphia & Reading,but the lease 
was surrendered some months ago and the trustees 
have since operated the line. 

Lehigh Valley.—The following changes and appoint- 
ments have been announced hy General Munager Voor- 
hees: Charles A. Beach appointed Superintendent of 


| the Buftalo Division; J. N. Kmg appointed Superinten- 
‘dent of the Seneca Division; Alexander Mitchell ap- 


pointed Superintendent of the Wyoming Division, vice 
0. O. Esser, assigned to other duties. ‘IT. H. Fennell 
having resigned, the office of General Superintendent, 
Nortbern Division, will for the present remain vacant. 
The Superintendents of the Buffalo, Seneca and Auburn 
divisions will report direct to the General Manager, 

Tne office of the Superintendent of Motive Power and 
Roiling Stock will be discontinued. The Master Me- 
chanics at Easton and Hazleton and Superintendent 
Car Department at Packer on will report direct to the 
Genera! Superintendent, Eastern Division. All other 
Master Mechanics will repSrt direct to their respective 
Division Superintendents, 

Charles B. Parker has been appointed Eastern Travel- 
ing Agent, with headquarters at 235 Broadway, New 
York City. E. H. Stokes has been appointed Traveling 
Passenger Agent, with headquarters at 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


Mexican Central.—M. H. King has been appointed 
Assistant General Freight and Passenger Agent, with 
oftice at No. 236 South Clark street, Chicago. He will 
nave charge of all freight aud passenger business in the 
United States. J.J. Allen is appointed General East- 
ern Agent, with office at No. 261 Broadway, New York 
City, vice H. B. Wilkins, resigned. 


Montana Central.—The jurisdiction of F. J. Whitney, 
General Passenger Agexut, and George O. Somers, As- 
sistant General Freight Agent, of the Great Northern, 
has been extended to cover the lines of this company, 
vice B. H. Langley, resigned. : 


Montreal & Occidental.—At the annual meeting of 
the company held Jast week the following officers were 
elected: President, Hon. J. A. Chapleau, Vice Presi- 
dent, D. Pollard; Managing; Director, H. J. Beemer; 
Secretary, E. Redier. 


New York & Northern.—At the adjourned annual 
meeting held at 32 Nassau street, New York City, Jan. 
4,the following directors were elected: J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Jr., Frank R. Waller, Albert H. Gillard, Will- 
iam S. Townsend, G. W. Mastin, Charles H. King, Mor- 
timer F. Smith, Henry G. Currier, John W. MeCurdy, 
Walter B. Horn, C. F. Cox, Samuel Barton and W. Hi. 
Paulding. 

Northern Pacific.—P. H. Noll has been appointed 
District Passenger Agent at St. Louis. J. i’. Fitzgerald 
has been appointed Koadmaster, with headquarters at 
Jamestown, N D., vice J B. Kelly, resigned to accept 
service with another company. 


Oregon Pacific.—Charles Clark has been appointed 
Receiver for the Oregon Pacific, vice E. W. Hadley, :e- 
signed. His headquarters will be at Corvallis, Ore. 


Pennsy'vania.—S Pember on Hatchinson has been 
appointea Assistant Kagineer of the Philadelphia 
Division, to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of J. L. Cummings. J. H. Murphy, Assistant Engineer 


Brooklyn Elevated.—At the recent annual meeting of | of the Schuylkill Division, has resigned, and the oftice 


the road, the following new directors were elected. 


is left vacant for the present. 
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Philadelphia & Reading.—At the annual election of | 


the company at Philadelphia on Jan. 8 the total vote 
cast was 499,415 shares, of which 332,303 shares were 
voted for Joseph S. Harris. The following officers were 
elected for the railroad company: President, Joseph S. 
Harris; Managers, A. J. Antelo, James Boyd, Joseph F. 
Sinnot, Thomas McKean, John Lowber Welsh, George 
F. Baer; Treasurer, William A. Church, and Secretary 
William R. Taylor. The only change from the previous 
ra is the election of George F. Baer to succed E. P, 
ilbur. 


Philadelphia, Reading & New England —G. T. 
Royer has been appointed Assistant Superintendent, 
with headquarters at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The position 
of Trainmaster has been abolished. 


Pittsburgh. Cleveland & Toledo.—The annual meeting 
was held in Youngstown, O., Jan. 4. and the following 
directors elected: L. E. Cochran, Youngstown; W. J. 
McKinnie, Cleveland , J. H. Collins, Columbus ; Orland 
Smith, Cincinnati; S. P. Peabody, Columbus; David 
Lee, Zanesville; R. 1. Devries, Newark. O.; T. M. King, 
Philadelphia: E. T. Afleck, Columbus; J. V. Patton, C. 
S. Wight, J. R. McCreery, Pittsburgh. 


Queen & Crescent.—R. H. Garratt, Division Passenger 
Agent at New Orleans, has been appointed Assistant 
General Passenger Agent at New Orleans, La. A. J. 
Knapp, who has been Chief Clerk in the general passen- 
ger department, has been appointed Assistant General 
Passenger Agent at Cincinnati. 


Rice Lake, Dallas & Menomonie.—M. P. Barry, 
formerly of the Wisconsin Central, bas been appointed 
Superintendent and Traffic Manager of this road, just 
completed for seven miles from Kice Lake, Wis. 


St. Paul & White Bear.—At a meeting of the direc- 
tors held in St. Paul, Jan. 2, H.M. Byllesby was elected 
President, and H. C. Levis Vice-President. 


Terre Haute & Indianapolis.—The new Board of Di- 
rectors met Jan.5and re-elected W. R. McKeen, Pres- 
ident, and John G, Williams, Vice-President and Man- 
ager. N. K. Elliott was elected Superintendent of the 
main lineand Michigan Division and Benjamin McKeen, 
of the Peoria Division. Joseph Hill’s title was changed 
from Assistant General Manager to General Superin- 
tendent. A. J. Gibbons was made Engineer of Main- 
tenance of Way of the main line, and Victor Hendricks. 
er of Maintenance of Way of the Michigan Divi- 
sion. 


Western New York & Pennsylvania.—The annual 
meeting was beld in Piiladelphia on Jan. 8. The fol- 
lowing Board of Directors was elected: Samuel G. De 
Courcey, Nicholas Thouron, George E. Bartol, Charles 
M, Lea, J. Rundle Smith, William C. Bullitt, John K. 
Barclay, E. W. Clark, Jr.; E. L. Owen, P. P. Pratt, 
Isaac N. Seligman, Rudolph Flinsch aud Frank G. 
Rogers. The election of F.C Rogers as a director in 
place of J. Roell, is the only change made. The road is 
now operated by S. G. De Coursey as Receiver. 

Peter Fowler, General Foreman of the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern machine shops, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been appointed Master Mechanic of the Pittsburg 
Division of this road, with headquarters in Oil City, Pa. 


West Shore.—L. Merritt has been appointed Division 
Freight Agent, with office at 207 Kirk Block, Syracuse, 
N. Y., vice C. L. Van Woert, transferred. H. S. Bur- 
gesser has been appointed Division Freight Agent, with 
ottice in the Board of Trade Building, Buffalo, vice L. 
Merritt, transferred. 

Williams Valley—At the annual meeting held at 
Tower City, Pa., Jan. 8, these officers were elected: 
President, Col John Jameson, of Bloomsburg, Pa.; 
Vice-President, Carroll Williams, of Philadelphia; 
General Manager, A. F. Baker, of Norristown ; General 
Passenger Agent, C. M. Kaufman, of ‘ower City. 

Wisconsin Central.—H J. Bergmann has been ap- 
pointed District Passenger Agent, with headquarters at 
Sct. Paul. 





RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, 
Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


Atpena & Northern.—This road is now reported as 
practicaly completed from Alpena, Mich., northwest to 
Lake May, asmall town in Alpena County. J. C. Me- 
Caul, of Wetroit is Secretary of the new company. 


Baltimore & Cumberland. — Mr. Chauncey Ives, 
Chief Engineer of this road, which is an extension of 
the West Virginia & Pittsburgh railroad to form a con- 
nection with the Cumberland Valley road, is quoted as 
saying that work on that line will begin at all points 
where it can advantageously be done, as soon as the 
weather opensin the spring. Some work was begun 
last fall, but it was discontinued temporarily on account 
of the stringency of the money market. All the pre- 
liminary work has now been done, and nearly the entire 
route have been decided upon. Negotiations for the 
right of way in West Virginia have been closed up and 
agents are at workin Maryland. The road starts from 
Cumberland and joins the Cumberland Valley line about 
two miles from Hagerstown, the distance being about 
60 miles. Chief Engineer Ives made an examination 
last week of a new route into Hancock submitted by 
Murdock’s party of engineers. It shortens the linea 
mile besides doing away with two heavy cuts, one of 
which was estimated to contain 67,000 cubic yards, and 
the other 37,000 cubic yards. The line also gives a down 
grade of 30 miles to Hancock, and it is believed it will 
be adopted. Hon. H. G. Davis, Richard Kerens, of St. 
Louis; Col. P. EK. Sexton’, of Chicago; Samuel Rea, of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, with Mr. Ives, and others in. 
terested, made atour of inspection over the proposed 
lines from Hancock to Cumberland last week. 


Bangor & Aroostook.—Regular trains have begun 
running from Bangor through to Houlton, Me., the 
present terminus of the line, which the tracklayers 
reached in the last days of December, This brings the 
mileage of the company now in operation onthe main 
line up to 140 miles, north and northeast of Bangor, Me. 
The north division of the old Bangor & Piscataquis will 
be operated asa branch. For the present only mixed 
trains will be run on the new portion of the road beyond 
Brownville to Houlton, 95 miles, Passenger trains may 
be put on before February. 

Belva & Elk River.—The incorporation of this com 
pany under the general railroad laws of West Virginia 
was noted last week. The road is not a new line. but 
has been operated asa private line since 1891. It is now 


completed for some 14 miles from Belva, and is narrow 
gage, being used principally as a log and lumber line in 
connection with the Gauley Hardwood Lumber Co., and 
lately alse for hauling coal from adjacent mines, 


Bentonville & Northwestern,—Articles of incor- 
| poration were filed last week at Little Rock, Ark., by 
| this company, with a capital stock of $150,000. The in- 
| corporators are James Bohart, George Moore, W. Cloe, 
;} John D. James, Henry W. Schrader, of Bentonville, 
Ark. Theroad is to be built from Bentonville north- 
westerly to the Missouri line, about 12 miles. 


Buffalo & Susquehanna.—The extension from th® 
present terminus at Galeton east to Ansonia, Pa., ha® 
been fully decided upon by the officers of this company: 
and the contract for the work will very probably be let 
by the end of this month. The extension will be 18 
miles long and wi:l give the company a connection with 
the Fall Brook Railroad, securing it an outlet to Will- 
iamsport and the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, as 
well as a new connection with the New York, Lake Erie 
& Western. ‘The line has been located and will be built 
with maximum grade of 42 ft. to the mile and maximum 
curves of eight degrees.’ The bridgework will include 
two 100-ft. structures, two 60-ft. spans and two iron 
trusses of smaller dimensions. C. W. Goodyear, ot 
Buffalo, is General Manager of the road. 


Carthage & Western.—This road has been completed 
this year from Carthage southwest to Curriersville in 
Moore County, N. C.,a distance of 11 miles. The line 
connects at Carthage with the Seaboard Air Line and 
will probably be operated as a branch of that road. The 
construction work has been carried on by an indepen- 
dent company, of which W. C. Petty, of Manly, N. C, 
has been General Manager. 


Chicago, Paducah & Memphis.—This company has 
been recently incorporated in Illinois, as rezorted last 
week. It has been organized in the interest of the Pa- 
ducah, Tennessee & Alabama; and probably the officers 
of that company will serve forthe new company. The 
length of line will be about 150 miles, from Altamont, 
Ill,, to the Ohio River opposite Paducah, Ky., through 
the towns of Altamont, Kinmurdy, Salem, Mt. Vernon, 
Benton, Marion, Vienna and Metropolis. The prelimi- 
nary surveys have been compieted. The contract for the 
work from Altamont to Marion, a distance of about 95 
miles, will probably be let this month to Johnston Bros. 
& Faught, of St. Eimo, Il. 


Cleveland, Woos er & Muskingum Valley.-—The 
track-laying has now begun on the extension of this 
branch road of the Baltimore & Ohio, south of Wooster, 
O. The extension will be about 20 miles long, and will 
reach Millersburg. Now that the rails are being laid 
the opening of the line is probably a matter of a short 
time as there is nothing to delay the track-laying. The 
grading was finished some time ago by McNair & 
Bracey, of Chicago. 


Coast Railway of Nova Scotia.—The company here- 
tofore referred to as the Nova Scotia Coast Railroad 
has been incorporated under the title of the Coast Rail- 
way Company of Nova Scotia. Limited. The road will 
extend from Yarmouth, where it will connect with the 
Yarmouth & Annapolis road and also the steamship 
line from Boston to Lockeport, a total length of 91 miles, 
The preliminary survey has been made over the entire 
line and the first 10 miles to Tusket has been located. 
The work will be light, and it is proposed to begin the 
construction in the spring. The gage will be 2 ft. The 
freight to be carried will be mostly fresh fish, lumber 
and general merchandise, which is now carried by wagon 
or in small sailboats. The general contractor is A. H. 
Chadbourne, 29 Broadway, New York City. 


Elkton & Southern.—The charter of this company 
has now been prepared by the local incorporators and 
the formal incorporation as proposed will probably be 
completed in a few days. The report of the preliminary 
survey made by the engineers in December has been 
received by the local committee, which will meet this 
week. The proposed line is about 25 miles long from 
Childs Station on the Baltimore & Uhio, south to the 
Baltimore & Delaware Bay road. Geo. Biddle and Dr. 
Howard Isratton, of Elkton, are the chief projectors, 


Florence & Cripple Creek.—The above name 
is now the correct title of the company building into 
the Cripple Creek mines in Colorado from the south, 
The company was first chartered as the Florenc2. Cripple 
Creek & State Line, but the name was changed during 
the past year. The contractors, Orman & Crook, of 
Pueblo, have about 800 men at work. The line is 4U miles 
long trom Florence to the mines, as already stated. 
The alignment of the road is an excellent one fora 
mountain road. It has been carefully located, and is 
now practically allcross-sectioned. The maximum grade 
is 314 per cent., and the maximum curvature is 24 deg. 
Tracklaying will begin in February. The road is 
to be completed to Cripple Creek and ready for opera- 
tion by May. Large- reduction works will be built at 
Florence by the same interests engaged in building the 
railroad, to treat the low grade ores that do not pay the 
milling charges at the camp or the expense of transpor- 
tation to the smelters at Pueblo or Denver. 

The traffic which the road will carry will undoubtedly 
be very heavy from the opening of the line. The ton- 
nage, of course, will include the ore out from Cripple 
Creek and the coal, merchandise, Jumber and passenger 
business to the mines. David H. Moffat, President of 
the First National Bank of Denver and the largest mine 
operator in Colorado, is the financial head of the 
company. The president of the road is William E. 
Johnson; Vice-President, Eben Smith, and Chief En- 


P 


gineer, H. A. Sumner. 


Fort Bragg Lumber Co.—This company will build 
a short railroad from Fort Bragg. on the Pacific Coast, 
to the coalfields near Round Valley, Mendocino County, 
Cal, Thomas L. Johnson, of Cleveland, O., and Gen. 
Russell Alger, of Detroit, are reported to-be interested 
in the company. 


Fort Smith & Van Buren.—This company has been 
incorporated in Arkansas to build a railroad fro.i the 
northern limits of the city of Fort Smith northeasterly 
to the city limits of Van Buren, Ark., a distance of four 
miles. The incorporators are M. N. Beaty, Lima, O.; 
J, L. Rea, Van Buren, Ark.; George H. Walsh, Fort 
Smith, Ark.: R. S. Hynes, Van Buren, Ark., and W. C. 
Lement, Bucyrus, O. 


Jacksonville, St. Augustine & Indian River.—Con- 
tractor John D. McLellan, who is building the Lake 
Worth extension of this road, has completed another 
section south of San Sebastian to Fort Pierce, Fla., 
about 28 miles, which was accepted by the railroad offi- 
cers last week. Thiscompletes the line for a distance 
of 206 miles from St. Augustine, and 48 miles from the 
southern terminus at West Palm Beach, near Lake 
Worth. The road, however, has been built north from 
the southern terminus to Jupiter, a distance of 18 
miles, At Jupiter a connection is made with steam- 
boats which ply on Indian River, and this section on 
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the southern end of the road was built so that there 
would be no delay incarrsing building materials and 
otner freight for the magnificent new hotel being built 
by Mr Fiaglerat West Palm Beaca. Steamboat con- 
nections will be made between Jupiter and the termi- 
nus of the road on the northern end until the entire 
line iscompleted and ready for operation. 


Little Rock, Hot Springs & Texas.—The town of 
Hot Springs, Ark., has raised the subsidy of $50,000 which 
the projectors of this line asked, and Little Rock, which 
was asked to give $75,000,expects to secure subscriptions 
of that amount within afew weeks. The survey has 
already been made from Hot Springs south toward 
Little Rock. This work is being done by J. P. Nelson, 
of San Antonio... The company has been organized by 
Uriah Lott, formerly President of the San Antonio & 
Aransas Pass road, and he is expected to arrive at Hot 
a from New York in a few days to complete the 
plans. 


Long Beach Transportation Company.—This com- 
pany filed articles of incorporation in Camden, N. J., 
last week. The new company will operate a railroad 
between Manahawkin and Long Beach, Ocean County. 
The principal stockholders are: William J. Thompson, 
of Gloucester City; George Pfeiffer and Charles S. Ridg- 
way, Camden. . 


Metropolitan Union Depot & Railway Company. 
—A number of citizens of Omaha interested in securing 
improved railroad accommodations for the city have 
organized the above company to carry out a compre- 
hensive plan for new railroad terminal facilities in the 
city. The plans are pretty well advanced, and so far as 
completed provide for a station on Farnam and Howard 
streets with a frontage of 660 ft. on Ninth street. The 
trainshed will be east of the main building covering 
Seventh street. The improvements proposed will cost, 
it is said, about $1.750.000. The incorporators are: Guy 
C. Barton, Henry W. Yates, Herman Kountze, Benjamin 
F, Smith, Charles W. Hamilton, Frank Murphy, John 
A. Creighton. Fred Metz, Sr., William A. Paxton, Alfred 
Millard, C. W. Lyman, Milton Rogers. E. L. Stone, 
Thomas Swobe, John Rush and Charles J. Karback. 


Midland Terminal.—It has been decided to complete 
the line into Cripple Creek, Col., as a standard gage 
road instead of making it of narrow gage from Midland 
tothe camp. Money for the construction of the line has 
been arranged for, and work will be pushed as the 
weather will permit. 


Moundsville & Benwood.—C. C. Smith, Chief En- 
gineer of this line, which is to be built from Mounds- 
ville to Benwood, W. Va., 12 miles, has commenced the 
surveys for the right of way at Moundsville, the south- 
ern terminus, A part of the right of way will be on the 
county road. 


Nakusp & Slocan.—Construction is progressing 
favorably on this branch road in British Columbia, and 
grading and bridging will be finished by the end of Jan- 
uary. There are nine miles of track now down, and the 
rails for tue balance are at Revelstock, on the Canadian 
Pacific main line. It is expected that the track will 
reach Three Forks in May. There are now about 400 men 
at work on the road, there having been about as many 
laid off about a month ago. The line will be about 30 
miles long, and is built to give the Canadian Pacific a 
_ to the mining district in Southern British Colum- 

ia. 

New York, New England & Northern.—The work 
of surveying the route of this proposed road, which was 
intended to furnish a New York City entrance for the 
New York & New Engiand road, has been abandoned. 
‘The engineers who have been at work under direction of 
Chief Engineer William Olmstead have been disbanded. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—The tunnel 
on the new lovation of this road into New Haven, Conn., 
from the east was completed last week. The tunnel is 
about 4:0 ft. long and has required about six months to 
build. The old Shore Line route through Fair Haven 
crosses the Quinnipiac River by a 1,200-ft. bridge, and 
has 12 grade crossing;. To widen that line for a second 
track would have been very costly, and a new route far- 
ther to the north was located, which crosses the Quin- 
nipiac River with a bridge 150 ft. long, and does away 
with the grade crossings in the town. The tunnel is 
built through the ridge east of the river. The work was 
described in the Railroad Gazette of July 21, 1893, and 
Sept. 2, 1892. 


Ohio Southern,—The extension of this road from 
Springtield to Lima, O., 67 miles altogether, is now open 
for regular traftic, the first through trains having been 
run over theroad on Dec. 28, as reported last week. This 
extension was begun in November last, and the work 
has been carried on all this year without interruption 
despite the financial disturbances. Most of the track 
has been laid since July 1, and part of the grading has 
also been completed since that date, although nearly all 
that work had been completed in the first half of the 
year. Before building this extension the Ohio Southern 
had been dependent entirely on its only connection at 
Springfield, the Cleveland, Circinnati, Chicago & Sr. 
Louis, for an outlet for its traffic to the north and west. 
This has been large, consisting chiefly of coal brought 
from the mines of the company located in Jackson, in 
southeastern Ohio. The officers state that in one part of 
1892, in less than three months, 14,000 loaded cars of coal 
were brought over the road to Springfield and delivered 
to its connection there. slockades caused by the 
failure of the ‘“ Big Four” Company to handle 
this traffic with any degree of promptiuess have 
been very frequent, resulting in the s:ding. of 
the company along its road being filled with loaded cars 
for which there was no room at the Springfield yards, 
causing serious and annoying delays in shipments and 
tying up the equipment when it should have been earn- 
ing profits. ‘Che company in 1892 decided upon extend- 
ing the line to Lima and the actual work of construction 
was begun in November of that year. By the comple ion 
of the work the company secures seven important new 
connections: The New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, the 
two western lines of the Pennsylvania, the Cleveland 
Division of the ‘‘ Big Four,” tne Chicago & Erie, the 
Lake Erie & Western and the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton. It gives the compaay, therefore, ample outlets 
for its traffic while securing it a much longer haul on 
the coal, much of which goes%to Chicago. The new line 
will have a good local business, as it has been located 
through the largest area in Ohio not traversed by rail 
road. ‘The cost of the extension has been about $1,000,- 
060 and has been provided for by the issue of first mort- 
gage bonds. These bonds are limited to $15,000 per mile 
of completed main line. About $2,100,000 of this issue 
were outstanding before this extension was under- 


taken, 
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Ottawa, Arnprior & Parry Sound.—This road is 
now being operated for a distance of 76 miles west of 
Ottawa, through the towns of Carp, Kiuburn, ‘Galletta, 
Arnprior, Renfrew, Douglas and Egansville, Ont. The 
track has been laid to a point about 10 miles west of 
Egansville called Indian Point. The road has been 
located as far as Barry’s Bay, about 32 miles beyond 
Egansville. The construction work to that town will 
be resumed early intke spring. The road is to be built 
to Parry Sound on Georgian Bay, and it is expected that 
it will require two seasons more to complete the line. 
The road is being built as an extension of the Canada 
Atlantic. The Chief Engineer is George A. Mountain, 
of Ottawa. : 


Philadelphia & Beach Haven.—This road, extend- 
ing from Beach Haven to Barnegat City, N. J., which 
was recently sold under foreclosure, is to be reorganized. 
That portion extending from Manahawkin to Beach 
Haven, about 13 miles long, was sold to Samuel Rea. 
representing the Pennsylvania Railroad. Reorganiza- 
tion under the above name has already taken place 
with Gen. W. J. Sewall as President. The other por- 
tion of the road, between Barnegat Junction and Barne- 
gat City, which was sold_to Wilson Brown, will also be 
reorganized, and both lines will be operated by the 
“Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The Frankford branch’ 
a suburban line from Crescentville to Frankford, near 
Philadelphia, which was begun early in 1893, is likely to 
again be taken up this spring and pushed to completion. 

he bondholders of the local company have been asked 
to assent to a plan by which it is proposed to secure 
the plans of the funds needed to finish the line, and this 
assent wlll probably be given. The line will be only 
three miles long, but includes some heavy work. It is 
thought that it will be finished by April. 


Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston.—There is again 
some prospect that this road isto be extended by the 
Pennsylvania company from its present terminus, at 
Brownsville, Pa., to Morgantown, W. Va. Several 
surveys have been made by engineers in the employ of 
the Pennsylvania Company along the Monongahela 
River to Morgantown, and last week work by these 
same engineers was resumed after a suspension of 
several months. 


Rice Lake, Dallas & Menomonie.—The seven miles 
of this read between Rice Lake, on the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie road and Cameron, Wis., were 
compleced in time to be included in the new mileage re- 
cord for the year 1893. The company ts a local one and 
will operate the road as an independent line. It is not 
controlled by the “Soo” line, It is proposed to extend 
it this year about 12 miles beyond Cameron to Dallas, 
Wis., and a further extension of 35 miles is also pro- 
jected, but has not been surveyed. The contractors have 

een George Anthony, of St. Paul, and John Fogleberg, 
of Rice Lake, Wis. H. E. Clark, of St. Paul. is the Chief 
Engineer. 

San Diego, Fort Yuma & Atlantic.—Dwight 
Braman, Warren Kimball and other Boston directors 
of the Land company at San Diego, Cal., have organizea 
this railroad. The route proposed is from San 
Diego northwest to Fort Yuma, Cal., about 180 miles to 
connect with the Southern Pacific. The new company 
filed articles of incorporation in California last week, 
the capital stock being placed at $7,000,000. This sum, 
it is reported, has already been subscribed for, chiefly 
by the stockholders of the San -Diego Land Company. 
The directors of the new road are George H. Hill, War- 
ren Kimball, G. H. Richards, A. H. Thomas, Charles J. 
Joslyn, Francis S, Katon and Dwight Braman, the lat- 
ter acting as President. 

St. Mary’s & Southwestern.—Freight trains have 
been running over this road for some days and passen- 
ger trains will probably be put on in a few days. The 
line now completed is 10 miles long from St. Mary’s to 
Centerville in Elk County, Pa., and will probably be ex- 
tended at once about a mile to connect with the Dagus- 
cahonda road. The principal traffic will be lumber and 
coal. B. F. Hall, of St. Mary’s, is President, and Andrew 
Kaul is General Manager. 


Tuckahoe & Cape May.—Chancellor McGill, of New 
Jersey, has ratified the sale of the railroad by the re- 
ceiver to Logan M, Bullitt, of Philadelphia, and James 
E. Taylor, of Cape May. The line extends from 
Tuckahoe Junction, on the South Jersey Railroad, 
to Cape May, N. J., and the grading has been 
practically completed, excepting about two miles out of 
Cape May. The purchase, it is said, removes the last 
obstacle to the South Jersey’s gaining an entrance into 
Cape May. It is expected to put a large force of men at 
work this month. The contract for completing the 
eight miles to Cape May has been let to KE. A. Tennis, 
and efforts will be made to have the road ready for 
operation by April 1, 1894. . 

Western New York & Pennsylvania.—tTrains are 
again running over the line between Corry and Brocton, 
Pa., the repairs to the trestles and bridges having been 
completed. The largest trestles are those just south of 
Brocton and north of Maryville, the former being over 
800 ft. long and 74 ft. high and the latter 150 ft. long and 
75 ft. high. 

Wyoming & Utah.—It is announced in local papers 
that surveys will be resumed upon this proposed rail- 
road as soon as the weather will permit. About 190 
miles of the line has already been surveyed from near 
Casper, Wyo., bringing the line to a point south of 
Logan, Utah. Isaac Van Horn, of Boston, is General 
Manager of the company. 
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Atlantic & Danville.—The United States Circuit 
Court has ordered the sale of this road at auction in 
March next. The company is now operated by Alfred 
P. Thomas, Receiver, his appointment dating from 
January, 1891. The main line of the road is 206 miles 
long from Norfolk west to Danville, with a branch from 
Belfield northeast to James River, a distance of 55 
miles. The latter. line is narrow gage, and is t he older 
portion of the road, The main line to Belfield was built 
in 1887 and 1888, and the line west of Belfield was built 
in 1888, and the two years following. 

Atlantic & Pacific.—Joseph W. Reinhart, John J, 


McCook and Joseph W. Wilson were appointed receiv- 
ers of this road on Jan. 4, by Judge N. C. Collier, of New 





Mexico, in asuit brought by the Mercantile Trust Co., 
of New York. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The following table 
shows the earnings and expenses of the company for 








the month of November and for the five months of the 
fiscal year: 
































Month of Nov. 1893. 1892. Inc. or dec. 
Av. operated mileage.... 7,480 7,489 
GROSS OBER. «65 isccvccces $3,475,695 $3,742,274 D. $266,579 
Operating expens....... 2,269,532 2,439,039 D. 169,507 
ING GON nce scones sioses $1,206,163 $1,303,235 D. $97,072 
Other receipts .......... 40,000 75,060 D. 35,000 
Total net earn........... $1,246,163. $1,3.8,235 D. $132,072 
7s annual fixed charges 
WOME acinccasvaxccenes 2 942,000 919,000 =-. 23,000 
PU ere $301,163 $459,235 D. $155,672 
5 Months to Nov. 30. 
Av. operated mileage... 7,480 7,480 
CORE OORT. osc ccccececess $16,416! 645 $18,431,631 1D.$1,969.986 
CUE. GENO. 660506000. 10,694,€67 12,141,483 D.°1,556,816 
WER GOB ie cas cec es oe%s $5,856,978 $6,290,147 1. $433,170 
Other receipts.......... 270,000 375,000 D. 15,900 
Total Net carn......... $6,126,978 $6,655,147 D. $538,170 
iy annual fixed charges 
| ere 4,710,000 4,595,000 I. 115,000 
MUN ONi ca wscnakniececes $1,416,978 $2,070,147 D. $653,170 


The report for the aggregated general system, includ- 
ing the St. Louis & San Francisco, is as follows: 


Five months to Nov. 30: 











Av. operated mileage...... 9,344 9,344 
PC AOAC POP OEE $20,075,622 $22,750,829 D.$2,675,207 
OE GHEE. 25 cncicdecccndss 12,892,439 14,699,153 D. 1,806,714 
WOU CER cae cecncescecas $7,183,183 $8,051,676 D. $868,193 
Other receipts.............. 270,000 375,000 D. = 105,000 
Total net €atn- 5... ccs $7,453,183 $8,126,676 D. $973,493 
y annual fixed charges 
GER sc ececnccces ceascecs 6,135,000 5,970,000 I. 165,000 
SI ae 5 8855 cntn doeses $1,318,183 $2,456,676 D. $1,138,493 


The gross earnings of the St. Louis & San Francisco 
for the five months of the fiscal year were $3,613,978, 
a decrease of $705,220 for the same period of 1892. The 
net earnings decreased $435,323, ard were $1,326,206, 
leaving a deficit of $98,79t against a surplus of $386,529 
for this road in 1892. 

Central of Georgia.--Justice Jackson, of the United 
States Supreme Court, has signed the decree of fore- 
closure and alternative order of sale of this road and the 
Southwestern of Georgia, under what are known as the 
5,000,000 ‘tripartite ” bonds. The decree was in accord- 
_ with the finding of Justice Jackson at Atlanta last 

une. 

A petitiou has been filed in the United States Circuit 
Court at Savannah by Receivers Comer and Hayes, of 
this railroad, asking Justice Jackson to order Receivers 
Lowery and Comer, of the Savannah.& Western Rail- 
road to issue Receivers’ certificates to the amount of 
$701,000, to reimburse the Central of Georgia for money 
expended on the Savannah & Western. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The earnings and 
expenses of this road for the month of November and 
for the five months of the fiscal year are given in the 
following table: 





Month of November : 1893. 1892. Dec. 
Gross GArN......... $3,168.076 $3.499,604 $331,528 
Oper. expen........... 1,889,570 2,091,557 204,987 

ee . $1,278,506 $1,405,047 $126,541 

Five months to Nov. 30: 

CGRE GANG. «2. icecenes $15,115,481 $16.261,447 $1,125,966 
Oper. OXPON......03---- 9,402,267 10,397,088 994,820 
NGG 6089.5 6505600 $2,713,214 $5,844,359 $131,146 


Evansville & Terre Haute.—W. H. Tilford, who 
was recently elected President of the Board of Directors 
of this company, has issued a circular to the stock- 
holders detailing certain financial transactions under 
the previous management, and asserting that $1,100,000 
of the securities of the company, properly belonging in its 
treasury, have been misappropriated. Mr. Tilford says 
that the company had deposited with its former fiscal 
agents in New York bonds of a par value of $460,000, 
and an approximate cost value to the company of $340,- 
000; that these bonds were hypothecated by the firm, 
and, except for $48,000, the proceeds of the nypotheca- 
tion have not been transferred to the company. Other 
bonds, of a par value of $282,000, are also missing 
from the treasury, and in addition the sum of $99,000 
has been retained since April, 1893, by the then Pres- 
ident of the Board, on a claim for special services, 
which without authority fromthe Board and the com- 
pany,therefore, has a claim for the amount. It was found 
that advances had been made tothe Peoria, Decatur & 
Evansville company aggregating $482,000, and the se- 
curity taken was wholly inadequate for the proper pro- 
tection of the company. 

The present manayement of the railroad was elected 
last October after the failure of H. I. Nicholas & Co., 
and Mr. C. C. Baldwin, who was then President of the 
Board, was displaced by W. H. Tilford. The company 
recently issued $1,000,000 of new stock to pay off the 
floating debt and thus release the securities pledged 
therefor. Among these securities were about $600,000 
of the company’s general mortgage five per cent. bonds. 


Kansas City, Wyandotte & Northwestern.—This 
line from Kansas City to Beatrice, Neb., 175 miles, was 
sold, under foreclosure proceedings, at auction in 
Kansas City, Kan., on Jan. 5, and was bid in for $65,- 
000 by George C. Smith and Bailey P. Waggoner, of 
Atchison, Kan., representing the Missouri Pacific inter- 
ests. The road will be reorganized under the name of 
the Kansas City & Northwestern, and operated by the 
Missouri Pacific. George J. Gould, Howard Gould, of 
New York; C. G. Warner, W. B. Doddridge and F. 
W. Irland, St. Louis; B. P. Waggener, W. P. Waggener, 
David Kelso and C, M, Rathburn, of Atchison, are the 
directors of the new company. 


Lehigh Valley.—A report for the year to Nov. 3 was 
issued this week. This period includes eight months 
when the road was operated by the Philadelphia & 
Reading, four months during which it has been operated 
by the company. The transportation earnings for the 
tirst eight months of the fiscal year ended Nov. 30 were 
$12,106,612; operating expenses, including rental of 
leased lines, $8,599,427, leaving net earnings of $3,507,- 
184, For the last four months of the year the transpor- 
tation earnings were $6,504,164; operating expenses and 
rentals, $4,105,933; net earnings, $2,598,231, or a total of 
net earnings for the year of $5,905,416.66, to which is 
added the income from investments and other sources 
of $363,232.95. General expenses, interest on floating 
debt, taxes and interest on bonds, including interest on 
guaranteed bonds and stocks, amounted to $4,702,236, 
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leaving a net income of $1,566,412. Out of this dividends 
on the common and preferred stock were paid in April 
and July, amounting .to $1,016,342, ‘leaving a surplus 
of $550,070. 


Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis Consolidated.— 
E. O. Hopkins, of Evansville, Vice-President of the com- 
pany, and Jas. H. Wilson, of Delaware, were appointed 
Receivers of the property on Jan. 4 by Judge Woods in the 
United States Court at Indianapolis. The application 
for Receivers was made by Thomas Barrett and J. H. 
Wilson and alleges ‘that the company has a floating 
debt of $900,000, of which $500,000 is past due; that- the 
pay rolls remain unpaid fortwo months and that the 
interest amounting to about $132,000 due on Jan. 1 has 
been defaulted. It is said that the present earnings do 
not equal operating expenses and that securities of the 
company outstanding as coilateral for temporary lines 
are likely to be sold to the disadvantage of the company. 
The answer of the company through Vice-President 
oe admitted the principal allegations of the com- 
plaint. 

The main line of the road is from East St. Louis to 
Louisville, Ky., 273 miles. This road has been operated in 
connection with the Evansville & Terre Haute and the 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville, though these are separate 
corporations, forming what has been called the “Mackay 
system,’ D. J. Mackay, of Evansville, being President. 

he first mortgage, six per cent. consolidated bonds, the 
defaulting of the interest of which precipitated the re- 
ceivership, amount to $3,795,000. The second mortgage 
consolidated bonds aggregate $2,432,000, with four per 
cent. interest. A second series of first and second mort- 
gage bonds, with interest at six per cent., aggregated 
$2,670,000. In 1892 the operation of the road was prac- 
tically suspended for four months by a wrecked tunnel, 
which caused not only loss of traffic, but heavy expense. 
The road had not recovered from this when the strin- 
gency of 1893 set in, and from June 1 last to Dec. 31 the 
earnings fell off over $200,000. 


New York Central & Hudson.—The gross earnings 
of the company for various periods are shown below : 


Month of December. 


1893. 1892. Ine. or dec. 
Miles operated............ 334 2,096 I. 238 
Gross earnings............ $3,580,187 $3,845,898 D. $265,711 
Quarter ended Dec, 31. 
Gross earnings...... .-. $11,827,911 $12,199,285 D. $371,373 
Six Months ended Dec. 31. 
Gross earnings............ $24,039,759 $24,265,880 D. $226,121 


New York, Ontarie & Western.—The depression 
that railroad business has undergone throughout the 
ccuntry for the past few months has’ been so 
universal that we take pleasure in announcing 
instances in railroad operation that show largely 
increased earnings over other years. The _ recent 
reports of the earnings of the railroad should give a 
great deal of satisfaction to those interested in the 
property. From it we note the following totals : 


Month of November : 





: 1893. 1892, Gain per ct. 
Gross receipts........ -eee $325,289 $279,594 .0 
Oper. expen. and taxes.. 226,383 216,372 4.6 
Net earnings........... $98,906 $63,222 56. 4 


Five months ending Nov. 30 : 
1893 1892. Gain per ct. 
$1,601,476 14.3 








Gross receipts............ $1,826,239 

Oper. expen. and taxés.. 1,239,535 1,139,465 9.0 
Net earnings...... .... $586,704 $462,011 26.0 

Surp. above fix’d charg’s 292,617 210,357 39.0 


Northern Pacitic.—The heavy decreases in the gross 
earnings, which have been reported for several months 
still cont‘nue, and in December were $646,836, on earn- - 
ings of $1,212,328 in 1893. 

Philadeiphia & Reading.—The annual meeting of 
the railroad company, which has been looked forward 
to with unusual interest on account of the attempt of 
Isaac L. Rice, the former London agent of the company, 
to secure proxies to control the election, was held in 
Philadelphia on Jan. 8 and resulted in the re-election of 
the present Board of Managers. There were over 400,- 
000 shares voted at the meeting, 382,230 shares being 
voted in favor of the re-election of President Harris and 
the directors nominated with him; 117,112 shares were 
voted in opposition, Mr. R. B. Hartshorn, Chairman of 
what is called the New York Security Holders’ Commit- 
tee, which was organized to helpout Mr. Rice, addressed 
the stockholders, criticising the Receivers, repeating 
the eharges that have been made before and attempting 
to draw out a statement from President Harris in re- 
gard to the payment made to the Boston firm of stock- 
brokers to secure the return to the company of its col- 
lateral placed with the firm while the negotiations for 
the purchase of the stock of the Boston & Maine and 
the New England were being carried on by President 
McLeod. 

The annual report for the year ending Nov. 30, pre- 
pared by the Receivers, was read at the stockholders’ 
meeting on Jan. 8, The report shows gross receipts by 
the railroad company for the year from traffic, 
$22,828,846; gross expenses, $13,369,423; earnings from 
traffic, $9,549,428; profit from other sources, $609,072; 
total, $10,068,495. From this must be deducted: Rentals, 
$2,997,028; interest account, $5,273,364; profit and loss, 
$243,067; taxes, $200,683; terminal trackage, $356,757; 
equipment payments, $1,468,390; improvements, includ- 
ing Broad street and Lehigh avenue, Philadelphia, 
$225,796; total, $10,675,188; deficit, $606,693. 

Coal & Iron Com pany.—Gross receipts, $24,586,868; gross 
expenses, $23,482,672; profit, $1,104,195; less interest, 
$1,299,844; deficit, $195,649; deficit for two companies, 
$802,342. 

The Speyer loan to the company has been extended 
for a period of three months, $500,000 additional col- 
Jateral having been depesited under the agreement 
made last October. 


Quaker City Elevated.—The Court of Common 
Pleas of Dauphin County, Pa., has rendered a 
decison which is a substantial victory for this 
road. The suit was that of the State ayainst 
the Northeastern Elevated, controlled by the Quaker 
City Elevated, and it sustains the validity of the char- 
ter of the road. Considerable money was spent on the 
construction of the elevated railroads in Philadelphia 
early last jsummer, but the companies were obliged to , 
stop work on account of the numerous special injunc- 
tions granted by the local courts to property owners, 
against the companies, on the plea of their illegal in- 
corporation. In order to settle this question as rapidly 
as possible, the Attorney-General of the state brought 
suit by quo warranto, in the State’s Court of Dauphin 
County, and as far as that court can determine the 
question, the opinion just given by Judge Macpherson 
settles the chartered rights of the elevated railroad 
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companies. Before work can be resumed, however, the 
Supreme Court of the state will have to review this 
opinion, but it is believed that it will follow the decision 
of the lower court. 


Richmond & Danville.—The Receivers have issued 
a statement of operations covering the period from 
June 17, 1892, to July 31, 1893, when Messrs. Huidekoper 
and Foster were Receivers ; also from July 31, 1893, to 
Dec. 31, 1893, when Messrs. Spencer, Huidekoper and 
Foster were Receivers. The Richmond & Danville 
proper was operated by Receivers Huidekoper and 
Foster from June 16, 1892, to July 31, 1893, with the fol- 
lowing results : 


Ce en EW I ais. o5.vo ose caw aan ageebensace $480,428 
EE <1 tba ieed soekingeBas 4tac ee bews ckwsgucenen>oo* 13,454,755 
EID RIED SIIIRIOOD isa 5605.55: v0cws cas wows vaseeed se 297,518 
Traffic balances collected... ....ccecsccces scvcsesccce 421,316 
Rentals and old accounts... ........scccecccccccevescs 775,038 

PE NNR ccncnscechie o5* Sbusagsnhdeunesenneae $15,432,055 
ERtOPOSE GEG TONORIS: . o. 5. scccccca es sece ecee see ossecs Speen 
CORP BES BRIE, GOB no's. .5 5s ccaces sccdccevecesvnce 486,368 
Interest on Receivers’ certificates..................++ 400 


56, 
Other operating expenses (partly prior to June 16)... 11,498,480 
Cash on hand....... ; 141,325 


ONT III S55 55,05 50 eee abres pecan teens Leweee $15,432,055 


The receipts from Aug. 1 to Nov. 30 under the present 
Receivers were}$3.863,984, the operating expenses $2,998,- 
109: and the interest and rentals $591,457, leaving $247,- 
119in cashon hand. The December receipts are esti- 
mated at $1,101,053, and disbursements at $757.506, 
showing an estimated cash balance on Jan. 1 of $343, - 
547, after allowing forthe Nov. 30 cash balane. The 
requirements for interest payment and rentals for Jan. 
1 were $626,219, making a cash deficit of $282,672. This 
accounts for the default in interest on securities which 
were left undisturbed by the plan of reorganization, 
$582,775, as follows: R. & D. consolidated 6’s, $179,910 ; R. 
& D. debentures, $302,940; York River 2ds and stock, 
$24,925 ;C., C. & A. Ists, $70,000. 

Under the original receivers the Georgia Pacific 
showed a deficit of $279,352 from June 17, 1892, to July 
31, 1893; under the present Receivers it showed a surplus 
of $114,089 from Aug. 1 to Dec. 31, 1893. Payments for 
interest, etc., in the first stated period were $456,214, 
and in the second $145,943. 

The Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta was operated by 
the original receivers from June 17, 1892, to July 31, 1893, 
at a net loss of $142,063, after paying $274,875 for inter 
est and organization expenses. The present Receivers 
have operated the property since the date last men- 
tioned at a profit of $49,351, having paid $19,146 for in- 
terest and organization expenses. 

The operation of the Columbia & Greenville from June 
17, 1892, to Dec. 31, 1893, resulted in a profit of $44,646, 
after payments of $151,547 for interest and organization 
expenses, 

Savannah & Atlantic.—Justice Jackson, of the 
United States Supreme Court, has authorized the Re- 
ceivers of the Central of Georgia to issue $40,000 in 
Receivers’ certificates to provide for the rebuilding of 
this railroad. The line is about 20 miles long, extend- 
ing from Savannah to the seashore at Tybee Island. 
The railroad was almost completely- washed away 
during the severe storm on the South Atlantie Coast 
in 1893. The Receivers declined to authorize the ex- 
penditure necessary to again put the road in shape for 
operation, and no trains have been run since that 
period. The business men of Savannah who were 
interested in having the line operated carried the ques- 
tion of rebuilding it before Justice Jackson when the 
Receivers declined to authorize the repairs, and Justice 
Jackson has now issued the order referred to above. 


South Bound.—The operation of this railroad was 
assumed by the Florida Central & Peninsular Company 
on Jan. 1, and the line will be designated as its South 
Bound Division. 


Southwestern of Georgia.—The directors of this 
railroad, operated since 1869 under a guaranty by the 
Central of Georgia, have voted to take the road from 
the control of that company and to provide an inde- 
pendent working organization. It is proposed to pro- 
vide for purchase or lease of equipment, and to secure 
control of the Montgomery «& Eufaula and the Mo- 
bile & Girard lines. The officers are instructed to issue 
$6,000,000 five per cent. mortgage bonds on all the prop- 
erty of the company, with the intention of using $2,750,- 
000 for the liability of the Southwestern Company under 
the “tripartite” bonds and to pay for equipment aud bet- 
terments. For acquiring control of the Montgomery 
& Eufaula and the Mobile & Girard lines $3,250,000 
is to be used. The above is the substance of resolutions 
approved by a majority of the directors at a meeting 
held last week. The stockholders will meet on Feb. 
6 to vote upon the question. The main line of the 
road extends from Macon to Columbus, but with 
branches it owns over 300 miles of road. ‘The 
stockholders have been receiving seven per cent. div- 
idends under the lease to the Central of Georgia, but the 
road has not been earning sufficient to pay that divi- 
dend. Justice Jackson, of the United States Supreme 
Court, recently authorized the Receivers of the Central 
of Georgia to defer payment of rental to any leased line 
not earning such rental. President Baxter, Directors 
Raoul and a majority of the Board believe that the road 
could be operated to better advantage if separated from 
the Central of Georgia system. This policy is opposed 
by Receiver Comer and the Savannah directors. 


Texas, Louisiana & Eastern.—An application for a 
Receiver for this road has been made before the United 
States Circuit Court at Galveston, Tex., by S. A. Walker, 
trustee of the mortgage, The appointment of a Receiver 
will be objected to by the railroad company, and the 
court has set Jan. 18 at Sherman, Tex., as the time and 
place for a hearing on the petition. The road extends 
trom Conroe, in Montgomery County, Tex., east to acon- 
nection with the Houston, East & West Texas, and to 
within a few miles of the Trinity River, the entire length 
of the completed road being about 40 miles. It was 
built in 1892, and a few miles in the early part of 1893. 


Union Pacific, Denver & Gult.-—Judge Hallet, of 
the United States Circuit Court in Denyer, last week 
denied the petition of Receiver Trumbull to be ap: 
pointed trustee for all property of the company outside 
of Colorado. The petition was contested by the attor- 
neys forthe Union Pacific system. 


TRAFFIC, 





Traffic Notes. 
rhe Union Pacific now sells 3,000-mile tickets at the 
same rate asis charged for; 1,000-mile tickets, but with 
an allowance of 250 lbs, of baggage, 
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It is reported from Jefferson City that the express 
companies have refused to reduce merchandisc rates in 
the State of Missouri 10 per cent., as recently ordered by 
the Railroad Commissioners. 

A movement is under way at Galveston, Tex., to or- 
ganize a freight bureau to be maintained jointly by the 
Cotton Exchange, Chamber of Commerce, Board of 
Trade and Wharf Company. 

A tourist sleeping car has been put on between Phila- 
delphia and San Francisco to run once a week over the 
Baltimore & Ohio, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Den- 
ver & Rio Grande, Rio Grande Western and Southern 
Pacific. 

The secretary of the National Car Service Association 
has made up a statement of average detention at various 
points during the quarter ending Sept. 30last. At 
Louisville it was only .84 of a day per car, while the 
longest detention reported was that at Omaha, 2.55 days 
per car. *The average detention throughout tbe country 
was 1.60 days. Jackson and Vicksburg, Miss., and 
Baton Rouge, La., are now in the New Orleans Associa- 
tion, and Shreveport will soon be. 


The Supreme Court of Kansas has dissolved the in- 
junction granted by the Atchison County District 
Court to the Sym’s Grocery Company restraining the 
railroads from reducing rates on carloads of sugar, 
coffee, beans and canned goods. The Court held that it 
had not been shown that the proposed reduction would 
operate to the disadvantage of the plaintift or to the 
benefit of other shippers. A motion has been made for 
a rehearing, and the injunction will continue in force 
until the argument is heard. 


It is reported in the newspapers that the railroads 
taking freight east from Memphis have refused to 
longer recognize the various fast freight lines which 
have had contracting offices in that city. It is alleged 
that these fast freight line agents made unauthorized 
reductions in the rates on cotton. The fast freight lines 
shut out include the Cumberland Gap Dispatch, Blue 
Line, Lackawanna Line, Hoosac Tunnel Line, White 
Line, Nickel Plate Line, West Shore Fast Freight and 
the Virginia, Tennessee & Georgia Air Line. 

The new local freight tariff for the California lines of 
the Southern Pacific was put in effect Jan. 1. It will 
be remembered that the rates for this tariff were made 
up several months ago and that there was some little 
stirin San Francisco over their premature disclosure 
by clerks in the railroad company’s office. It is said 
that many rates are reduced from 20 to 33 per cent., but 
that the average is about 10 per cent. ‘Lhe San Fran- 
cisco Examiner says that the changes have been made 
on arational policy of giving to each large city the 
business of the territory naturally tributary to it. 

The roads between Colorado and the Missouri River 
have issued new tariffs on eastbound freight, making 
reductions in about 50 commodities, including iron ore, 
pig iron and dry goods. Some of the reducticns are very 
large. Ore to the Missouri River is reduced from 25 
cents to 10; pig iron from 3214 to 25, and dry goods from 
$1.92 to $1.27. There have been some changes in west- 
bound rates, seven commodities being raised. 

When it comes to hauling omrey cars 2,000 miles, the 
question whether a given freight rate is remunerative 
or not receives more attention than is usually the case, 
This is illustrated in a statement recently published in 
a Tacoma paper that the Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern have both notified the lumber shippers 
of Washington that at the present rates shingles will 
not be accepted for shipment to St. Paul and other 
Eastern ports except as they can be sent in cars that move 
West loaded. The surplus of carsis nowin the Kast, 
and empty cars will not be sent west for such unprofit- 
able freight as shingles. If the ——— will accept an 
advance in the rates to 60 cents per 100 lbs. to St. Paul, 
and 65 cents to Chicago, the roads will consider the 
question of sending cars west for the sole purpose of 
getting shingles. 

The case of the Little Rock & Memphis against the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, in the United 
States Court at Little Rock, has been decided in favor 
of thedefendant. The plaintiff charged, first, that the 
defendant refused to receive freight from it except upon 
the prepayment of all charges thereon, while receiving 
freight from all other persons and corporations with- 
out demanding the prepayment of freight charges, but 
collecting such charges upon the delivery of the goods 
as is customary in the railroad business; and, second, 
that the defendant refuses to accept interstate freight 
at Little Rock except upon prepayment of charges 
upon through billing from the line of the plaintiff, 
while it accepts freight from all other lines; and that 
the Iron Mountain makes an undue reduction in the 
fare of passengers over its parallel line from Memphis. 
The Iron Mountain seems to have won on all the points. 

Chicago Tra ic Matters. 
CHICAGO, Jan. 10, 1894. 

The transcontinental passenger officials have made but 
little headway in settling the Canadian Pacific’s de- 
mand for a differential. The Committee was unable to 
agree on a report and the whole question has been 
thrashed over tono purpose. The meeting is still in 
session. 

The total eastbound shipments, exclusive of livestock, 
from Chicago for the year 1893 amounted to 3,281,280 
tons, against 3,749,652 tons in 1892, a decrease of 468,372 
tons The tonnage was divided among the several rail- 
roads in the following proportion : 


Road. Tons. Puc: 
BURT COIS GS. 56305 - saskcnre sae ss) Sos eces's 42:,289 12.9 
I 5 cans. ane eis eno ahs wa eeawhne es .. 225,033 6.8 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.............. 590,020 18.0 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago ........ see 425,864 13.0 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis... 373,179 11.4 
SERN CI eo vic nisics own sudcuimetencegessvincs 188,158 5.7 
CSIORIO Ee GTR COU so cc wias cccenaces seca 288,558 8.8 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis................ 278,317 8.5 
SNS MIRE oo 'w, 666.000 55s monks chan nee «Kine 361,2 11 
C., C. C. & St. Louis..... ais SueS Sane Cae Hee ERetss 125,577 3.8 

3,281,280 100.0 


The shipments for the year, as above, were made up 
as follows : 


Articles. Tons. 
WEEE cad g abun uuek Gun espeu ences ste mesieneReew eee 245,776 
SN REE IID. soso kc occnncawsnckosmoreadaanswn: cae 1,435,432 
PIM SATE UNO.... .vor.ocacnnnachvasaseeapieeeunecene 163,775 
TEIN i: <sccwiicasscceen Soebocnocapase. sasmeecenman® 601.446 
SURO <5.5:5:08 sap eusare wanlnsibeniow: als aGrabmaN ere con exee 30,737 
RINE oasis dive S Hien 39:4,0 OO adams OR RW EAR AIR OSCAR OTTO 84,953 
MIEN ic assvccaxdawa vevers. goxescuwbsmareereeetenekee 3,79% 
CD 3 sanpecinn 544s: guesedsbnaiwneeeee se Moke eiae eee 11,920 
ES oe oy. 6wialin ss Whee a Nsewe sibk Conse ombeetiae pote romans 68,50. 
SUM od ce Se cabbcmann urn LemenmEpeleemieanea a dey aie 90,659 
MOI cc weswkastn sess ovarnowerceis OP Peet eer 14,955 
PRPOE os viccwncnkoses se cose woueencuinenh ee ae 229,330 

3,281,280 








Shipments by lake lines for the season of 1893 
amounted to 3,063,382 tons, of which 146,494 tons were 
flour, 2,755,957 tons grain and millstuffs, 20,190 tons pro- . 
visions, 128,813 tons grass seed, ‘3,737 tons butter and 
2,461 tons hides. 

_Yhe shipments of eastbound freight, not includin 
livestock, rom Chicago, by all the lines, for the wee 
ending Dec. 30 amounted to 113,516 tons, against 77,019 
tons during the preceding week, an increase of 36,4 
tons, and against 66,570 tons for the corresponding week 
last year. The apparent large increase over the preced- 
ing week is partly accounted for by the inclusion in 
this statement of one day of the week ending Dec. 23, 
but is largely due-to a’ rush of shipments prior,to the ad- 
vance in rates announced for Jan. 1. The proportions 
carried by each road were: 


























Roads. W’k to Dec 30.| W’k to Dec. 22. 

Tons. ; P.c. | Tons. , P.c. 
Michigan Central.............. 21,308 18.7 12,396 | 16.1 
DVM es. Soc eee cincadccusedeo 7.417 6.5 4,079 53 
Lake Shore & Michigan South.| 14,964 | 13.2 | 12,182 | 15.9 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago..| 20,717 18.3 |} 13,175 |- 17.1 
Pitts., Cin., Chicago & St. Louis} 14.322 12 6 8,579 ; 11.2 
Baltimore & Ohio............... 4,320 3.8 886 3.7 
Chicago & Grand Trunk....... 9,888 8.7 7,597 9.8 
New York, Chic. & St. Louis...| 10,982 9.7 5,499 71 
Chicago & Erie.. .............. 6,534 5.8 7,989 10.4 
Cee et. Lewis. 5.0.0: 3,064 2.7 2,637 | 3.4 

PROUNER coke scsiacseievetlecend 113,516 | 100.9 | 77,019 | 100, 





Of the above shipments 10,638 tons were flour, 70,887 
tons grain and millstuff, 13,255 tons cured meats, 10,048 
tons dressed beef, 1,373 tons butter, 1,935 tons hides and 
2,423 tons lumber. The three Vanderbilt lines carried 
41.6 per cent., the two Pennsylvania lines 30.9 per 
c 








ent. 
(Other Chicago traffic news wili be found on page 25). 
Freight Traffic at Kansas City in 1893. 


The Kansas City Times in a review of the business of 
the city for the past year devotesa column to the freight 
business of the roads centering at tbat point. ‘The 
shipments of merchandise out of the city were -heavier 
than in 1892 in all particulars except agricultural imple- 
ments. The increase of shipments to Kansas and Okla- 
homa shows that Kansas City is gaining ground as a 
jobbing center. The receipts of live stock increased 
2,658 cars, while the shipments decreased 3,675 cars, 
showing that the packing-houses of the city had taken 
more animals than in 1892, [The totals of the live stock 
traffic are shown under another head.] Kansas City 
merchants have taken advantage of the new Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Steamship Line for imports as well as 
exports. During the past year the first shipment of 
Kansas City grain has gone to Europe through a South 
Atlantic port, Port Royal, S.C. The day has passed when 
winter export rates from Kansas City can be dictated 
by the Eastern trunk lines. More than 50 per cent. of 
the grain from trans-Missouri territory through all the 
gateways south of Omaha now goes to market by South- 
ern roads. The length of track in and around Kansas 
City is pow 326 miles. The article contains a table 
showing partial statistics for the 17 railroads entering 
the city, of the number of passenger and freight trains 
in and out of the city, some of the roads refusing to give 
all the statistics. The totals of the figures given are as 
follows: Passenger trains in and out, 76,104; freight 
trains in, 30,775; out, 39,531. The number of loaded cars 
switched for connecting lines during the year ending 
June 30 last was 268,581, two roads of considerable im- 
portance being left out for lack of information. 

Kansas City Live Stock Traffic. 

The total receipts of stock at the Kansas City stock 
yards for the year 1893 amounted to 99,755 cars as 
against 97,462 cars for the year 1892. The percentage 
received by the various lines as follows: 





























1892 | 1893. 
Road. | 

Cars. \P c.| Cars. )P. c 
RMD «5 ciocc tec oe os aeoved acse as 31,325 | 32.1 | 35,553 | 35.7 
PRP SUODD <oca5s 0c vesscccners ceiver 6,652 | 6.8 | 5,478 | 5.5 
WORICAROS ALNLON 6 6:0: 05sc0050 065.0009 1,105 1.1} 1,077 a a 
Chicago Great Western........ assets 196 2] Wl 2 
K. C., Fr. Scott & Memphis. ..... 6, | 6.2 5,416 5.4 
B CL OSCOOIR Gs 0s cccencsess. + 1,411 ; 1.5) 1,440 1.6 
CBE Oe a | 537 | 6 | 834 8 
K. C. Suburban Belt........... ; | te) Ae ee | ai cas 
K.C,, Wyandotte & N. W..... 2,160 2.2 | 2,082 | 2.0 
BU CBG oiac nes oes vic Seopa s00sas 19,471 | 20.0 | 18,348 | 18.4 
Up TOS | ERC Da 2 ee 620 ae | 538 5 
NEO. ANG TOK. cote cccescs 4,522 4.6 | 5,400 | 5.4 
Net e RO Ms ciclaiv sssieb sone sw deabeae 12,269 | 12.6 | 13,397 | 13.4 
ORION AOINC . 0.o:0 vaisic covics 10,757 | 11. | 9,771 | 9.8 
UMN a pcc.cis eels apinsiecoieiese 407 | 4 | 316 fo) 

97,482 ir 0 | 99,735 |100.0 

The number of head of each kind of stock was as fol- 
lows: . 
1892. 1893. 

MAMI c/s(s-cas sigs Kaweiusoie Wowie came eats 1,479,078 1,660,807 
MINN oo nareee A rec ces eanwicbes cope eee nce 92,077 86,021 
RMI acre s/ecslore ualats a pasnicanenie te anicanaeionptenen 2,397,477 1,918,373 
Mo oi nie Noe kab a re pencconke abeweaer 438,268 569,517 
PPGTOCS OU BIUMICS. Soo ccs. ccc'scesgeae ce’ 32,505 35,097 


The total shipments for a corresponding period were 
distribute i as follows: 





























| 1892. 1893. 

| Cars. |P. c.| Cars. |P. c. 

Atchison, T. & S. F......c.ceee eee 12,735 | 29.9 | 9 388 | 23.8 
EAR ED oc ccs wae ie uiene bie cise 7,691 | 18.1 6,627 | 16.8 
Chicago & Alon’... sciccccscsvcscs | 4,888 | 11.5 6,071 | 15.4 
Chicago Gu. Western ___........... | 183; .4 259 2 
K. C., Ft. Scott & Memphis....... 430 | 1.1 1.5 
BRR CO Od a | 864 207 6 
KO. Pitta SiGUils sc. sc sccccse ee 63) 31 
K.C., Wyandotte & N. W........ 196 | oO 312 8 
A TRIE cigridanie ine hoe nin. eaion soo. | LOO] 4:6 2,043 | 5.2 
Chi., Mil. & St. Paul .. sone | 6,002 | 14.1 4,582 | 11.7 
AG; TOBIAS TOE 6 aoa ccc ssisdecsicees 501 | 1,2 150 pe | 
ky 6 | aeeinbe nepenaee | 1627! 3°8} 1,725] 414 
PIR AIC 5... ins siniwesearns sees i waaay 26 990 | 2.5 
Se MEN aS sss bitin ea sarntar us Gasioe site | 5,032 | 11.8 6,346 | 15.1 
42,621 1100.0 ' 39,366 1100.0 

The number of animals of each kind as follows: 

1892, 1893. 
RN San. ot le eS eS copies ty oe ge 001,016 761,576 
EBON <5 Gs ap-auwawb su aieteciden slew sewevecigt tein 40,910 28,847 
ee ree ee 591,623 520,694 
BE pet ec eet eee 219,230 196,892 
PSO GI WANES ook 8 0 Seacccassanctes teee 22,120 21,394 








